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Due to the present unsettled condition of world affairs, charitable organizations 


must plan for the future more carefully than ever before. 


The League has not been forced, as yet, to curtail any service in the interest of 
animals, but in order that its normal work may continue and increasing responsibili- 
tres be met, new members and additional gifts and contributions must be vigorously 
solicited. Unfortunately, it has not the wealth which, at times, it has been presumed to 


possess and has suffered a serious curtailment of income from a limited endowment. 


Associate members are hereby urged to become active members if possible, and 
those on the active list can add appreciably to income by increasing their annual sub- 
scription. It 1s altogether possible that a simple suggestion to neighbors and friends 
might induce them to accept at least associate membership. Names of likely prospects 


are earnestly solicited. 


It is hoped that a careful study of operations will induce added support and that 
the work of the League will be sufficiently appreciated to prompt its inclusion as a 


beneficiary when wills are being made. 


The Officers and Directors are grateful for the enduring support of members and 
friends. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Membership Fees 


Life, $100; Active, $5.00 annually; Associate, $1.00 annually; Junior, 25¢ annually 
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ANNUAL REPORT: SMALL ANIMAL DIVISION 


John A. Finlayson, Superintendent 


4 VHE thought was 
expressed in a for- 
mer issue of Our 

FourFoorep F'RrEenps that 
the small-animal work of 
the League, particularly 
that portion involving dogs and cats, is so vast as 
to constitute a screen making it difficult for the 
general public to sense those activities having to do 
with horses, cattle, and other large species. 

Out of a total of 99,955 animals, 78,867 were 
cared for by the small-animal department, ne- 
cessitating 42,450 separate visits. 

It is not an idle boast to claim that every lost, 
stray or unwanted dog or cat delivered into the 
custody of the League during the past forty-two 
years has found good care awaiting it. As the 
years rolled on, additional quarters had to be pro- 
vided as numbers increased until it finally became 
a major task to provide sufficiently commodious 
kennel and exercise space. The new Albany 
Street Shelter provides the means for continuing 
the good work; in reality for greatly improving our 
service for every animal temporarily or perma- 
nently without a home. 


Every Species Included 


Reference to, the statistical report on page 10 
will disclose that this department of the League 
handled 17,049 dogs, 60,771 cats, 428 poultry and 
birds, and 619 miscellaneous species, including 
rabbits, squirrels, monkeys, skunks, goats, pigs, 
guinea pigs, turtles, alligators, raccoons, parrots, 
crows, bats, chickens, pigeons and other birds. 
Horses, sheep, mules, calves and swine pay occa- 
sional visits to the Shelter. They are cared for by 
the men of this department until they can be taken 
in charge by the Inspection Department or Clinic, 
depending upon the type of service required. 


Territory Covered 


Six well-equipped ambu- 
lances, operating from head- 
quarters on Carver Street, 
are in continuous service from 
eight o’clock in the morning 
until five or six o’clock in the 
afternoon, covering a territory roughly estimated 
as being within a twenty-five-mile radius of Bos- 
ton. As many as may be required are available 
for emergencies during the night and on Sundays 
and holidays. Twenty-four hour service, except 
in the Clinic, is maintained to care for emergencies. 
This is a broad term, for it also includes stray ani- 
mals which cannot otherwise be readily cared for 
outside of regular hours. While direct veterinary 
care 1s maintained only between the hours of 9:30 
A.M. and 4:30 p.m. daily (holidays excepted), 
through an arrangement with the Osgood Hospital 
at 50 Village Street, Boston, within half a mile of 
the League, those animals requiring immediate 
care which belong to persons financially unable to 
provide the services of a veterinarian are given 
treatment. 

A fully equipped ambulance operates from the 
Lynn Branch, another from Eastham, and the 
branches in Dedham and Harwich are provided 
with adequate transportation facilities. The 
Lynn ambulance takes care of the North Shore 
area, including Gloucester. On two days each 
week a car from headquarters covers the South 
Shore route of approximately two hundred miles; 
Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Wollaston, Squan- 
tum, Quincys, Braintree, Weymouths, Holbrook, 
Cohasset, Egypt, Norwell, Rockland, Scituate, 
Hingham, Nantucket and Hull. 

It should be explained further that any call in- 
volving any animal in serious distress from any 
territory in Massachusetts not within the juris- 
diction of an animal welfare organization is an- 
swered as promptly as possible. No particular 
slogan has been officially adopted, but one could 
well be: ““No creature is too small, too unim- 
portant, or too remotely located to be denied full- 
est consideration by the League.”’ A stray is as 
much entitled to care as an owned animal. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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It is with profound regret that we record the 
passing on January 27, 1941, of Margaret 
Coffin Starbuck, a member of the League 
staff for twenty-nine years. Her interest in 
animal welfare was deep and sincere, and the 
official family of the League and her associ- 
ates miss her keenly 


Honor Roll 


HE names of all who have been in the employ 
of the League for ten years or more, and their 
length of service, are inscribed in this Honor Roll: 


Archibald MacDonald........... 
BieMande bnillipsae eae 
Eleanor E. Heuston............. 
John LinlaysOn ees ieee rat ona 
Maryabn boutello es mares 
Harry Roltes 8 2 acraan ee 
Kathryn DS Austen. * sae 
John Bellastraewe ire eee eres 
A beri OCT iSta aeieeeeere ee 
Brank: Waller @y3.- onsen cree 


28 years next June 

27 years next April 

21 years next May 

21 years next October 
19 years next November 
18 years next June 

18 years next August 

18 years next October 
17 years next October 
16 years next March 

15 years next May 

15 years next November 
14 years next November 
13 years next September 


Harry icGregor een eee 
Frederick Barrett............... 


Joseph Connaughton............ 12 years 
Marion D. Caspole.............. 10 years 
Walter Nickerson ).5- eee 10 years 


Our New Shelter 


After a prolonged delay due, among other things, 
to the necessity for changing a furnace burner, the 
new shelter at 366 Albany Street, Boston, has 
been opened for the use of small animals. The 
horse quarters have not been provided, but work 
upon this important unit will be started shortly. 

An early issue of Our FouRFOOoTED FRIENDs will 
contain an illustrated description of the new 
refuge for ““animals away from home.” 


A Roadside Sermon 


This little sermon, inscribed upon the outside 
bulletin board of the South Church in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, reflects true Christianity: 


“To love God and exercise cruelty toward the least 
creature is a contradiction.” 


* * * 


Amrita Island 


Complete plans for the Amrita Island Con- 
erence have not been developed sufficiently to 
permit detailed publication, but this announce- 
ment will enable those who plan to attend to 
arrange vacation dates. 


Children’s Sessions—July 21 to August 2, inclusive 
Animal Sessions—August 4 to August 16, inclusive 


Teachers, and all persons actively engaged in 
either the child or animal field including officers 
and directors of anti-cruelty organizations and 
their wives and husbands, are cordially invited to 
attend. It is regretted that limited room pre- 
vents the inclusion of children. It is likewise 
impossible to include pets of any description. 
Due to the expense involved under any other 
arrangement, attendance should be planned on a 
weekly basis. However, in order that attendance 
at special sessions may be made possible, corre- 
spondence is invited with those who cannot con- 
form to the weekly arrangement. 

Rates to cover all necessary expenses will re- 
main unchanged—$10.50 per week, plus $1.00 
registration fee. 

The May issue of Our Fourroorrep FRIENDS 
will contain the lecture program. Early reserva- 
tions are urged as accommodations are limited. 


* *K * 


Birds Require More Than Bread 


It was recently reported in the Boston Post that 
doctors connected with the Boston State Hospital 
observed pigeons falling to the ground and floun- 
dering around unable to hop or rise again. An 
examination of several of the birds disclosed that 
they were suffering from lack of an essential 
vitamin. They had been fed an abundance of 
white bread, but as the ground was covered with 
snow they were deprived of other food. 

The feeding of grain or grain with some bread 
to all wild birds would seem a guarantee against 
this condition, but as suggested in the article, 
whole wheat bread, if bread alone is offered, would 
be better food, especially during the winter months. 
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Our Annual Fair 


An expression of appreciation is due Mrs. 
Frederick O. Houghton and her committee for the 
success of our Annual Fair. It would be difficult 
to cover adequately the many details connected 
with the preparations for such an event. Many 
meetings, much telephoning, and letter writing 
are entailed. 

The League is also indebted to all who sent con- 
tributions of money and articles to be sold, and 
to those who gave of their time and energy during 
the two days set aside for the event. 

Shortly after the opening hour, a group, com- 
posed of directors of the League and the good 
friends who presided over the various tables, 
presented the Misses Helen and Elizabeth Storer 
with flowers in recognition of their contribution 
toward the success of this and preceding fairs for 
the past thirty years. 

As shown in the financial statement published 
on page 49 this year’s net profit amounted to 
$5,136.11. 


* ** * 


A Generous Gift 


Through these columns the Leagues wishes to 
express publicly its appreciation of the sincere 
devotion to animals manifested by a friend of 
long standing. 

This friend, more than eighty years of age, 
came to the office one day last November to pre- 
sent a gift of two hundred dollars; one hundred in 
memory of her husband and the other a contribu- 
tion in her own name. 

Real sacrifice attended this offering, but the 
donor made it with evident joy and gratification 
as she was carrying out an often-expressed wish 
of her late husband and satisfying a deep-felt 
desire of her own. She said she was accustomed 
to living frugally and that during her remaining 
years she would like to feel she had helped better 
conditions for some unfortunate fourfooted crea- 
tures in gratitude to those which had proved such 
a comfort to her and her husband. 


* k * 


Pine Ridge 
The Pine Ridge small-animal cemetery and rest 
farm in Dedham continues to attract many visi- 
tors. During the year there were 66 burials. 
There are approximately 1,843 separate graves in 
the cemetery. It will become necessary to open 
a new section at a very early date. Burial plots 


18” x 36” are available for $25.00 and $30.00. 
An extra charge of $3.00 is made for opening of 
graves. The price of cremation is $6.00 if ashes 
are scattered or returned to owners, and $15.00 if 
the ashes are buried in the Grove section. Due 
to economy and expediency interest in cremation 
has grown to such an extent as to involve 101 in 
1940. 

At present, the barn population consists of six 
horses, three donkeys, and four dogs. 


* * * 


Our Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the League was held at 
headquarters February 4, 1941. It was reported 
that 99,955 animals had been cared for during the 
year, divided according to species as follows: 

30,650 dogs 
65,526 cats 
547 horses 
935 cattle 
154 sheep and swine 


714 birds and poultry 
1,429 miscellaneous 


In the free animal clinic 16,951 animals were 
ministered to by the three veterinarians, Dr. 
Herbert M. Tabbut, Dr. George W. Mather, and 
Dr. Paul Granholm. 

Short reports of the work of each department 
were given by Miss Mary E. Boutelle, John Fin- 
layson, Archibald MacDonald, Dr. Herbert M. 
Tabbut, Miss Marjorie L. Wyman and Miss B. 
Maude Phillips. 

The following officers and directors were re- 
elected: 


OFFICERS 

Presid enteeres atone Robert F. Sellar 
Hirst. Vicerbresidentieeeai es en Roger Ernst 
Treasurers eee a cee eee ee Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Assistant Treasurer.............. Stuart C. Rand 
SECretaryep eee eee eee eat es Miss Helen Leighton 

DIRECTORS 
Robert Baldwin..... eee irss Vin Ge KWarolilk 
Frederick J. Bradlee............. Miss Helen Leighton 
Mrsa Arthurs be Cabou senate amen Stuart C. Rand 
Mrs. J. M. B: Churchill... ...-.. Robert F. Sellar 
Mircea tuockwellt Coins ae Miss Eleanor Sohier 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman....... Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 
Rover rns tee eee ee ee Miss Helen L. Storer 
Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton... . . . Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Constantine Hutchins.;.......... Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


The League wishes to express its gratitude for 
the cobperation given by the press, public officials, 
policemen and firemen, and everyone who has 
reported a case of cruelty, contributed toward its 
support or assisted in any way. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1941 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 3) 


Odd Situations 


In addition to the regular collection service in- 
numerable calls are made for the rescue of cats, 
dogs, and other animals from trees, poles, roofs, 
sewers, and subways, from between walls and 
floors, from under wharfs and automobiles and 
other unusual places. Many rescues from bodies 
of water, ice-covered ponds, and other perilous 
places, are on record. ‘Traps, poles, ropes, slings, 
and other equipment are taken many miles in 
rendering complete service to animals. 

The situations enumerated above are so com- 
mon in League activities that its agents have grown 
to consider few calls out of the ordinary, but in 
order to indicate more clearly the time-consuming 
nature of the work a few rescues from among 
many of like nature are mentioned: 

On July 17, 1940, six cats were taken from five 
trees in various parts of metropolitan Boston; 
namely, the South End, Back Bay, Jamaica Plain 
and Roxbury by agents William Thomson and 
Frederick Barrett. 

By walking on a plank over a perilous opening 
between two buildings, Joseph Connaughton, on 
July 25, 1940, removed a cat which was marooned 
on a roof on Anderson Street in the West End. 
Without mishap he rescued the cat and returned it 
to its owner. 

On July 27, 1940, curiosity almost killed a cat, 
but agent Chester Martin ripped away about fif- 
teen feet of pipe leading into a sewer into which a 
cat had crawled and become wedged, thereby sav- 
ing it from a pitiful death. 

Russell Connaughton, on August 26, 1940, res- 
cued a Chow dog that fell or jumped off the Clar- 
endon Street railroad bridge onto the tracks thirty 
feet below. Examination revealed only a sprained 
paw. 

On August 29, 1940, Paul Hegan rescued a rac- 
coon from under an automobile on Moss Hill Road 
in Jamaica Plain. The animal was curled up, 
beady eyes wide and frightened when our agent 
threw his lasso around its neck, but he became very 
docile, readily submitting to capture. 


Personal Experiences 


After considerable persuasion the following sto- 
ries, some of them indicating the length of time re- 
quired to complete individual calls, were prepared 
for inclusion in the Annual Report by League 
agents: 


“In working as an agent 
for the League one is bound to 
run into all kinds of cases 
other than going into homes 
and taking away pets that 
are no longer wanted. Many 
times we are called upon to 
release animals from difficult 
places. 

“One case in particular is 
of a cat that found a com- 
fortable spot between a motor 

: and a fan of a cooling system 
in a tavern. The spot was all right, at least until the 
motor started to run. It was then she knew she was in 
trouble! With the fan going at a great rate of speed, 
and with no room to spare, the cat would be hit by one 
of the blades each time she moved and would cry 
loudly. When the proprietor located the noise he im- 
mediately shut off the power and called the League. I 
was sent to take the cat away, and upon arriving found a 
very wild and frightened animal. Upon being brought 
back to headquarters she was examined in our Clinic 
and was found to have suffered several small cuts from 
the fan blades. However, within a few days she was 
well on the road to recovery.” 


JAMES KEENAN 
* * * 

“The day after Christmas, 
when I telephoned the League 
on my first call of the day, I 
was told there was a report 
from the Milton Police, also 
from residents of that vicin- 
ity, about an injured dog in 
the woods near Granite Ave- 
nue, with another dog stand- 
ing guard over him. When I 
arrived at the specified place, 
I found a crowd of interested 
spectators and four police 

officers who thought it best not to approach the dog un- 
til our ambulance arrived. I drove into the woods for a 
little distance and then started walking toward the dogs, 
talking to them as I approached. The dog assuming the 
role of protector growled slightly, but as I continued to 
walk toward him, talking all the while, he wagged his 
tail a little. I was finally able to pick him up and place 
him in the ambulance. Until then it had been impos- 
sible to get near the other dog, which, unfortunately, 
had died of his injuries. I placed the body in the am- 
bulance, thus quieting the mournful howls of the lonely 
animal which had watched over him for twenty-four 
hours. 

‘“Upon telephoning to the League to report progress 
on this case, I learned that another emergency call had 
been received and I was instructed to drive to Dorchester 
Avenue, in the Savin Hill Section, where a cat had been 
trapped on a roof for four days. Because of extreme 
cold and the fact that the dogs were still in the ambu- 
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lance, I was instructed to return to the League if the cat 
was in an inaccessible position, but good fortune re- 
mained with me. By means of a borrowed ladder and 
much to the relief of nearby residents, who had been 
bothered considerably by the cat’s cries, I was able to 
secure the frightened animal. 

“When I phoned to report the second rescue, I was 
informed there was a mad dog in a cellar on Sixth Street 
in South Boston. Upon reaching the house I was met 
by an agitated woman. It was then quite late in the 
afternoon and there was no heat in her home as it was 
impossible to get to the furnace because of the dog which 
was racing madly around the cellar snipping and clawing 
at everything in his path. There were no lights in the 
cellar so I had considerable difficulty locating the dog, 
but finally succeeded in cornering him and dropped the 
noose on his neck. 

“The German Shepherd dog and the cat rescued from 
the roof were fed and made comfortable, but the Spitz 
dog from the South Boston cellar had to be destroyed. 
The cat was claimed by his anxious owner the next day. 
The owner of the German Shepherd expressed gratitude 
for the return of her dog, which she said had been miss- 
ing for six months. 

“There was another day when in my regular routine 
work I play ed the réle of bogey man for an eleven-year- 
old boy in a nearby town. This youngster had teamed 
up with some boys in his neighborhood and they took 
lumber with which to build a hut from the yard of a 
house being erected nearby. His mother said that I had 
been called as a means for punishing, or disciplining, her 
son. She said the boy loved his dog above everything 
else in the world and he had been told that the dog 
would be taken from him if he misbehaved. When he 
saw our ambulance at his home he ran to the telephone 
to beg his father to allow him to keep his dog. After 
persistent pleading, and upon securing a promise to 
commit no further unlawful acts, the father relented. 

Wa.tTeR BROWN 


“Her plight brought to the 


attention of the Welfare 
Board by neighbors who 


feared for her safety during 
the cold winter nights, a sev- 
enty-three-year-old woman was 
finally persuaded to leave her 
little home, where approxi- 
mately twenty cats were her 
sole companions. It wasn’t 
easy to move her to a more 
comfortable abode, but the 
appeals of the welfare visitor, 
Joseph Shevory, were Gaal successful. After she had 
gone, in company with Shevory, and Officer Robert 
Greene, I visited the home and found seventeen cats, 
some dead and others alive. Three more cats were 
found the next day. AllLof them were brought to the 
League to be fed.” JOSEPH CONNAUGHTON 


“A message to the League 
stated that a kitten was 
trapped in an elevator shaft. 
Men working nearby heard 
its pitiful cries but could not 
seem to locate it. I rode up 
and down the elevator shaft, 
hearing the cries plainly, but 
to my amazement I could not 
locate the animal. Descend- 
ing to the basement I asked 
the operator to take the ele- 

= #= vator up. Standing on the 
floor of the shaft I searched the walls with a powerful 
light and discovered high up a niche about two feet deep 
in which the kitten was imprisoned. ‘To climb to the 
root of the elevator and direct the operator to the proper 
spot took but a few moments. The tired kitten was 
rescued but no one knew how it had become trapped, nor 
who owned it. I took it to the League for well-earned 
rest and care.” 

JOHN BELLA 

* * * 

“Knowing that ‘anything 

‘an happen at any time,’ the 

League maintains a twenty- 

four-hour emergency service. 

Early one morning about 2 

o'clock I was sent to the 

Egleston Square section of 

Roxbury. Upon my arrival, 

I was met at the door by the 

man of the house. He ex- 

claimed, “Come quickly, there 
is a baby bear in my kitchen.’ 

Having responded to numer- 
ous emergency calls io: all types of animals in the most 
unheard-of places, this exclamation did not strike me as 
being too incredulous. Nevertheless, I did pause mo- 
mentarily to more carefully scrutinize the man’s condi- 
tion. He appeared to be normal and sincere, so I gath- 
ered my equipment and followed him upstairs. How- 
ever, when we arrived in the kitchen we found the 
strange visitor had gained access to the back hallway 
and was foraging in the garbage receptacle. With the 
aid of extra lighting facilities I discovered the animal to 
be, not a baby bear, but an unusually large raccoon. 
The excitement had by this time aroused several other 
tenants and attracted the officer patrolling the district. 
The raccoon was naturally very bewildered and imme- 
diately began climbing and scampering from one land- 
ing to another. 

** After exhausting practically every means I knew of 
to effect his capture, I finally succeeded in cornering him 
on the top landing and secured a noose around his body. 
With the aid of this lariat I was then able to lead him 
into a large-sized animal carrier for transfer to head- 
quarters.” 

RussELL CONNAUGHTON 
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‘Some time ago I was sent 
on a call to rescue a skunk 
that had its paw caught in a 
steel trap. Upon arrival I 
found the animal in a long, 
narrow space between a high 
board fence and a garage. 
The space was covered with a 
creeping rose vine which had 
grown so dense that I had to 
crawl in on my hands and 
knees. I was within a few 
feet of him when a neighbor 
let her dog out. Scenting the skunk he ran barking 
around me. As a result, I met the customary fate 
which follows too intimate relationship with a skunk. 
After this experience, caution was no longer necessary. 
Crawling up to him I saw his leg was badly injured, so I 
put him to sleep with chloroform and buried him there. 

‘When I returned to the League, everyone with whom 
I came in contact inquired if I had brought in a skunk, 
to which I replied, ‘No, just myself.’ ” 

ARTHUR FosTER 


* * * 


“One day last summer a 
call came to the Animal 
Rescue League that a dog 
was running around a freight 
shed at the South Station. 
Fred Barrett and I were sent 
out on the eall. We arrived 
there about 2:30 p.m. and 
found the dog hiding beneath 
a platform. Because of fright, 
every effort to entice him 
failed dismally. When Fred 
attempted to crawl under the 
platform the dog slipped out the other side. We fol- 
lowed the railroad tracks for about a mile, in a driving 
rain, but lost him after a search lasting at least two 
hours. A man calling to us from a bridge said that the 
dog had dashed down Chandler Street, but again we 
failed to find him. The next day a message was re- 
ceived about a dog in a doorway on Worcester Street in 
Boston. It was brought in by League agents and found 
to be the same one which Fred and I had pursued! In 
the meantime, an owner had telephoned to report a lost 
dog and, strangely enough, the description fitted this 
fellow exactly. Happy ending: Dog and owner re- 
united.” 


Harry Roure 
* * * 

“Often, in the course of the work of the League, inter- 
esting and unusual happenings vary the daily routine. 
Two such episodes stand out from among the many calls 
of the past few months. The first was the result of a 
rall from the Malden Police requesting that an agent be 
sent to remove some cats from a shack, the owner of 


which had been taken to a hospital. I was sent on the 


call with Agent Joseph Connaughton, and we arrived a 
few minutes before a cruising police car pulled up with 
two officers who had a key to the place. We learned 
that this was the home of an elderly man, formerly a 
blacksmith, but now unable to follow his trade because 
of his age, although still self-supporting. He worked at 
odd jobs in a nearby business section and also raised 
some vegetables in a well-kept garden adjoining his 
house. We were told that he refused to leave his home 
until some provision had been made for the care of his 
pets. Only when assured that the Animal Rescue 
League would care for them would he permit himself to 
be taken away. Upon entering the three-room building 
we found that the pets consisted of thirty-five cats, three 
dogs, and one goat. These were kept, as agreed, until 
the recovery of the owner. 

“The second unusual incident occurred on a week- 
day evening. Upon answering the telephone I heard an 
excited feminine voice telling me that ‘her dog had 
fallen down an air shaft and would we come imme- 
diately.” I tried to get particulars as to details of con- 
struction of the air shaft in order to better decide what 
equipment wasnecessary. In order to play safe, I loaded 
the ambulance with an assortment of hooks, poles, 
ropes and belts and drove to the scene of the accident. 

“The dog, apparently unhurt, was barking loudly at 
the foot of along shaft. His mistress had let him out on 
the roof for an airing and he had fallen about four stories 
to the ground. The only entrance to the shaft was 
from the top and the longest ladder available was too 
short. This made it necessary to resort to ropes to 
reach the trapped animal. I was able to enlist the aid 
of two policemen, who lowered me to the bottom of the 
shaft with the rope wound several times around my 
waist. The dog, which had been described to me as be- 
ing somewhat dangerous, was overjoyed at my arrival. 
I made a harness of rope for the dog and he was soon at 
the top, apparently none the worse for his experience. 

“The rope was once again lowered to me and, after I 
fastened it as before, the policemen began their task of 
raising me to the top. The long trip upward was pune- 
tuated by frequent and disconcerting pauses during 
which I had opportunity to regret the fact that I weighed 
over, instead of under, one hundred and fifty pounds. 

CuHEsTER MARTIN 


* * * 


“On January 4th, Fred 
Barrett, Thomas Driscoll and 
I hurried to the rescue of a 
white male Spitz dog from 
the elevated tracks at Beach 
Street and Harrison Avenue 
in Boston. We endeavored 
to catch the frightened animal 
which ran to Dover Street 
Station. In order to head 
him off we boarded a train to 
Northampton Street Station, 
and returned by foot on the 
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trestle. It was dangerous work, but luck was with us. 

“The dog was caught unhurt, but greatly frightened 
as a result of shocks received from the third rail. A 
Boston newspaper published the picture of the dog and 
his rescuers, thus locating its owner in record time. The 


fine codperation of the newspapers assists greatly in re- 
uniting pets with their owners and they are entitled to 
our expressed thanks.” 


ALBERT Morris 
ok * * 


“The work of an humane 
agent is varied and definitely 
contrasting in its many phases. 
We who are called upon to 
preside over many odd situ- 
ations, may at one time of the 
routine day come face to face 
with tragedy; then hardly a 
few hours later we may be 
playing a supporting réle to a 
mischievous cat or dog whose 
chief aim is to disrupt the 
= quiet serenity of a peace- 
loving household, ae at times a whole neighborhood. 

““May I cite an instance to which I think was at- 
tached a great deal of the humorous? I called at a 
home where a woman had both a cat and a dog, and as 
they did not get along well together she was desirous of 
finding a new home for the cat. This is not an unusual 
request, and I assured the woman that we would make 
all possible effort to place it in new surroundings. All 
went well until I attempted to put it in the cat carrier. 
Much to my chagrin the ordinarily meek kitten began 
jumping at me from four or five different directions. 
My only alternative was to step back and plan a new 
campaign. ‘After all,’ I thought, ‘why shouldn't we be 
friends?’ At least there was one consoling factor; the 
dog was on my side. Or, so I thought! Meanwhile, 
the dog, which had been restrained in another part of 
the house, suddenly rushed in through a door, opened by 
the woman leaving the room. Quick as a flash the dog 
sized up the situation and as complete and steadfast an 
alliance as I have ever witnessed was formed between 
the cat and the dog. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘here I am, a social 
outeast with both the animals doing their best to sepa- 
rate me from my clothes... The woman, hearing the 
rumpus, came back into the room, and she was so af- 
fected by this exhibition of loyalty that right there and 
then she decided, ‘Never this twain shall part.’ 

“Several times since I have visited this home, and 
gone is the used-to-be feeling of animosity between 
‘Blackie’ and * Laddie.’ 

“Another incident is in a far more serious vein. It 
pertains to a dog which had been struck by a car. 
Seeking refuge after being hit, he climbed up under the 
car and hid himself in a far corner. Upon my arrival, I 
found that the gathering crowd had excited the dog to 
quite a serious degree. I crawled beneath the car and 
coaxed him for a full ten minutes, but to no avail. The 
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policeman on the beat then offered assistance and I 
gladly accepted. Working from both ends of the car we 
finally cornered the quivering pup. It was then a sim- 
ple matter to muzzle him and bring him into the League 
for examination. Close scrutiny by our staff veterina- 
rians indicated severe mental shock, but its physical ail- 
ments were comparatively slight. Several days later, 
completely recovered, the dog was placed in a home far 
from the noise and traffic of a busy city.” 


Pauut HEGAN 
* * * 


Lost Animals 


One of the happiest functions of the League is to 
restore missing pets to grieving owners. Up uniil 
the end of the year the following advertisement 
appeared daily in Boston newspapers: ‘Lost a 
dog? Found a dog? ’Phone Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Hancock 9170, 
between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.’ The opening sen- 
tence in a special article by Kennel Master Harry 
Rolfe, dealing with this subject on page 16: 
“Don't give up, your dog won't,” suggested a 
change in the wording of the advertisement. It 
now reads: 

DON’T GIVE UP—YOUR DOG WON’T 
Lost your dog or cat? Call Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver St., Boston, Han 9170, 
between 10 a.m. and 5 P.M. 


Wild Bird Feeding 


Wild bird feeding is becoming an increasingly 
serious problem. Pigeons, now numbering sev- 
eral hundred, have for years been fed peanuts and 
other delicacies by regular visitors to Boston Com- 
mon. Food from this source is not sufficient to 
supply the entire need, but the birds have devel- 
oped the habit of relying to too great an extent 
upon the bounty of visitors. In other words, 
their natural foraging instincts have been im- 
paired. All during the year, grain in sufficient 
quantity to supply the maximum need is provided 
in the little garden maintained at headquarters, 
and, judging by the hundreds of pigeons which 
visit the spot several times daily, it solves the 
problem, but during the winter months additional 
food is scattered on the Common daily as an addi- 
tional precaution. 

Except when the ponds, rivers and other natural 
feeding places are ice-bound, or covered with snow, 
local flocks of gulls and wild ducks are self-sus- 
taining, but actual starvation follows when 
these conditions continue over extended periods. 
League trucks carry grain and other food to care- 
fully selected areas when the need arises, but the de- 
pendent flocks are increasing in number each year. 


A coéperative pian with individuals and inter- 
ested organizations is being studied in order to be 
prepared for a possible feeding project of major 
proportions. 


Receiving Stations and Branches 


One of the important duties of the Superintend- 
ent is to regularly visit the receiving stations lo- 
cated at strategic and easily accessible points in 
Metropolitan Boston and adjoining communities. 

The Chelsea Branch, located at 36 Fourth 
Street, is managed by Samuel Kessel. It is one of 
the busiest stations and yielded 1,896 animals in 
1940. 

The East Boston Branch at 319 Meridian Street, 
operated by Arthur Leighton, also ranks high in 
importance. A total of 1,835 small animals were 
brought to this outpost during the year. 

The North Bennet Street Industrial School 
Branch, at 39 North Bennet Street, is under the 
personal management of Miss Alice G. Smith. — It 
serves a congested district, and cared for 794 dogs, 
cats and birds during the year. 

Miss Bertha Goldthwaite supervises activities 
at the branch located at Cambridge Neighborhood 
House, 19 Moore Street, Cambridge; 619 small 
animals were received during the year. 

The Roxbury Branch, located at 19 Lambert 
Avenue, is managed by Mrs. Emma Lancey; 1,062 
dogs and cats were surrendered to her last year. 


Record of Animals for Year Ending January 31, 1941 


Mules | | Sheep ‘Poultry 


As the 2,344 animals received indicate, the re- 
ceiving station maintained at 109 Northampton 
Street, Boston, is a busy place. It is well located 
and serves the immediate community very well. 

The Sheldon Branch, located at 4 Neptune 
Street, West Lynn, managed by Mrs. John Fin- 
layson, maintains independent ambulance service 
covering an extensive North Shore area as already 
indicated. Being fully equipped for the purpose 
of caring for them from arrival to disposal, it was 
necessary to send to headquarters only a few of the 
1,741 dogs and 8,337 cats collected at this branch. 

The branches at Eastham, West Harwich, and 
Dedham are covered more fully in separate arti- 
cles and received a total of 526 dogs and 1,276 cats 
and 8 miscellaneous animals during the year. 

The work entailed in properly housing, feeding 
and exercising the unending stream of animals 
flowing through the doors at 51 Carver Street; 
properly booking them, seeking to find owners for 
those that are lost; locating new homes for healthy 
and suitable animals when unclaimed; cleaning, 
fumigating, painting and repairing cages and ken- 
nels; the booking of orders to call for the un- 
wanted; attending to the wants of thousands of 
visitors on various missions; combined with the 
general clerical work and correspondence, consti- 
tutes a tremendous job. There are few idle mo- 
ments at the League for any member of the 
staff. 


Dogs | Cats and Cattle) and | and | Miscellaneous Total 
Horses | | Swine | Birds 
| | 

Collected by ambulances.........| 9,986 | 40,269 | | | 48 409 50,712 
Delivered by owners...........:. 3.881 4,733 302 92 9,008 
Investigation Department........ 470 341 | 545* 935 154 282 | 16 2,743 
Pine ,Ridgedy S14 ue) gee ee 177 | 239 | | | | 416 
Lynn: sos ora CO eee 1,741 | 8,337 | 103 10,181 
Northamptonipireeiy suc... aes 561 1,730 46 7 2,344 
North Bennet Street............. 4] 748 Gr, 794 
Cambridge Neighborhood House. . 63 556 619 
Cheisea’in ot), 32525 a7 en ek eee ae 290 1,601 3 o 1,896 
wast Boston. sic oe eee te eee A WF 1,610 6 22 1,835 
West. Harwichiis. eeu ee 130 536 | l 667 
Bastian is cerca oc eee 219 501 Q 4 1 127 
Roxburgss es ec eee 92 948 18 4 1,062 
Clinics 1} oth fF ote ee 12,782 Seat it | 792 16,951 
Totanes.2o. oc Ae ae 30,650 65,526 547 935 154 1,429 99,955 


714 


Investigations, 3,622. 


* Horses destroyed, 160. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


An Old Photograph of The Kindness Club 


HE Humane Education Division in an 

organized sense is only seven years old, but 

the need for instructing children in the right 
care and treatment of animals has been recognized 
from the inception of the League’s work. In the 
first issue of Our Fourroorep FRIENDS, in 1902, 
Mrs. Smith emphasized prevention of cruelty to 
animals as the principal work to be undertaken. 
In her letters and speeches phrases such as these 
were common: “if we could only make people 
think”’—* prevention rather than cure, as cure is a 
slow process’’—‘‘ prevention saves countless days 
and nights of untold misery to our friends, the 
animals.” 

In the early days she invited the children living 
on Carver Street for a conference. This led to the 
organization of The Kindness Club. Occasional 
visitors to the League, childhood members of this 
early group, are fond of referring to those meetings 
and they never fail to emphasize the influence of 
her teachings in after life. Another Kindness 


Club was organized in the Riverdale School in 
Dedham, Massachusetts. Boys were influenced 
to give up their sling shots and shot guns. Medals 
and prizes were awarded for essays. 

The Kindness Club in the Shurtleff School in 
Chelsea, still active, was one of her major interests. 
She was continually writing, publishing and dis- 
tributing leaflets dealing with the rights and care 
of animals. Letters to teachers, ministers and 
club women, seeking to enlist aid in the establish- 
ment of a Golden Rule for all creatures, flowed 
from 51 Carver Street in a steady stream. 

Under her direction an attractive reading room 
for hostlers was established in a large boarding 
stable, and she saw to it that lectures and litera- 
ture were provided dealing with the proper 
handling of horses. 

Bird feeding tables were set up in school yards, 
and no opportunity was overlooked for suggesting, 
encouraging and promoting right treatment for 
beasts and birds. 
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With this as the foundation it was only natural 
that our present, more definitely organized, work 
should meet with success. During the past year, 
our marionette plays, Peter Rabbit, Hansel and 
Gretel, and Tanya, each accompanied by a brief 
lecture, were given before 175 separate audiences, 
reaching 47,038 children. The communities coy- 
ered were Arlington, Attleboro, Bedford, Belmont, 
Boston, Braintree, Bridgewater, Brockton, Brook- 
line, Chelsea, Everett, Framingham, Franklin, 
Hanover, Hull, Lexington, Lynn, Malden, Mel- 
rose, Milton, Natick, Newton, Norwell, Norwood, 
Quincy, Reading, Salem, Somerville, Squantum, 
Stoneham, Stoughton, Waltham, Watertown, 
Wellesley, Wrentham and Wellington. 

Letters from teachers and the children them- 
selves prove that the League puppets really teach 


as well as entertain: 
k oo Ox 


“T want to personally extend to you my thanks for 
the two excellent programs presented to our pupils on 
last Thursday. The reaction of each student body was 
most conducive to the type of thing you are endeavoring 
to teach. 

“T would also like to pay tribute to the superior 
manner in which the two girls who presented the pro- 
grams executed their work. Compliments from chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers have been most laudable. 

“Again, let me sincerely thank you, and trust that 
we may have the pleasure of having you with us another 


season. Big? 
“Mark R. SHIsuEs, Principal 


Daniel Butler School, Belmont” 
* x x 


“The boys and girls of the Bowditch School thor- 
oughly enjoyed the showing of ‘The Traveling Musi- 
cians’ that you so kindly gave on Tuesday. 

‘From the ‘check-ups’ that the teachers have given 
since Tuesday, it shows that the lesson of Kindness to 
Animals was taken to heart by all the children. 

‘We certainly appreciate the interest you have taken 
in our school and wish to take this opportunity to 


thank you. be 2 ne 
Owhice P. T. KenneEAuiey, Principal 


The Bowditch School, Salem” 
a 

‘““T was very much interested in the Hansel and Gretel 
marionette show you put on for the Humane Society 
Monday. 

“T like to think of a dog or pet as a human because if 
you do I think you can tell better what a dog or pet 
wants and what hurts them. They are just like hu- 
mans and should be treated kindly because they have 
feelings just as we have. 

“*T think that everyone should try to help the Humane 
Society on with their good work. 

“KENNETH CHARLES, Sixth Grade 
Winthrop School, Melrose” 


NAZIS SMASH CONVOY 
EXTRA! DOG “LADDIE” IS DEAD 


CRISIS IN FAR EAST 


E HAVE reproduced as nearly as possible, 

in relative size type, the first-page headline 

in the February 13th issue of the Boston Traveler. 

It is difficult to believe that extreme disaster can 

overtake a country in which a great newspaper, 

seeking to record events of outstanding interest 

and importance to its readers, emphasizes the 
plight of a dog in so conspicuous a manner. 

Through the courtesy of the Traveler we are 

permitted to reproduce an editorial which ap- 
peared in the same issue. It speaks for itself: 


“Greater Love Hath No Man” 


“The human heart has lately been open to question; 
human loyalties, human sympathies, human love. 
Laddie still lives. Joyfully we record that a small 
story about an obscure and aging dog, printed in our 
paper from day to day as he traveled painfully to rejoin 
his master, has evoked more response from our readers 
than great world events. 

‘““Laddie, 9 years old, fell ill when his master was 
drafted. He would not eat or drink. His master 
could not go to him, so the United States army ruled 
that the dog might go to its master. 

“Four months of suffering had greatly weakened 
Laddie. He started his long trip by plane and com- 
pleted it by automobile, managing to live out the long 
journey to Fort Ord, California, where he is now re- 
united with the one human being he loved. 

“Nazi transport planes loaded with doom fly thick 
in the skies over the Balkans; England severs diplo- 
matic relations with Rumania—but anxious voices over 
the wires to our news room ask only about Laddie. 

“The answer is simple: Laddie is real. Laddie is 
love and loyalty that has no price, that can’t be bar- 
gained for, that can’t be exchanged for profit. 

*“Laddie is a symbol for the great human need for 
what is good and true, buried in every human heart. 
We are ashamed for the Henleins, the Quislings, the 
Lavals of the world—humans all, who set up expediency 
in place of love. 

“More significant than this new demonstration of a 
dog’s love for man is a renewed demonstration of man’s 
love for a little dog whose heart was broken. 

“The telephone calls we have received in the Traveler 
office from day to day have done much to restore our 
faith in human beings. 

“We thought we’d share it with you. 

“P, S.—Laddie died after this editorial was written.” 
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MISTREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN THE CREATION OF MOTION PICTURES 


\ | O right-minded individual, or group of in- 
dividuals, wishes to have mistaken for ob- 
stinacy a natural hesitancy to completely 

surrender deep-seated beliefs, even in the face of 

qualifying evidence. In view of past experience 
the widespread lack of faith in motion-picture 
producers is easily understandable. 

Richard C. Craven has been Western Divisional 
Manager of The American Humane Association 
for fifteen months. His principal job is to elimi- 
nate as much cruelty as possible in the production 
of motion pictures. He was not welcomed either 
by the motion-picture interests or by many of the 
local animal protective associations. Some of 
them had been furnishing men to supervise the 
making of pictures, their salaries being paid by the 
picture interests, so they were anxious to continue 
the arrangement. Due to the source of these 
salaries it was felt there was great danger of care- 
less supervision, and probably in some cases a 
tendency to approve pictures the creation of which 
involved mistreatment. 

Prior to Mr. Craven’s transfer to the west coast, 
despite specious promises, there was a succession 
of pictures in which horses were violently thrown 
and either killed or seriously injured. It seemed 
that the producers were determined to continue 
to maim and to destroy animals for the purpose of 
producing thrills; in other words, they would do only 
what they were forced to do. 

Mr. Craven has secured an agreement (and he is 
in a position more or less to compel strict adher- 
ence) that the use of the flying W, the device 
most frequently used to throw horses violently, 
shall be discontinued; that he shall be allowed free 
access to places where pictures in which animals 
are used are filmed; and that his approval or dis- 
approval of the use of any animal, and the way it 
is planned to use it, shall constitute the last word. 
It is seriously doubted whether any other man in 
the field could have accomplished so much in so 
short a time. To individuals and organizations 
inquiring as to what might be done locally to bring 
an end to pictures indicating mistreatment, the 
League has consistently advised that the matter 
be allowed to rest in Mr. Craven’s hands for the 
present. if, in the future, circumstances arise 
where he will require the united help of organized 
societies and individuals, it is believed he will 
suggest a nation-wide program to enforce ad- 
herence to civilized treatment of all species of 
animals. 


It is felt that Mr. Craven’s efforts should be 
directed toward the elimination of any practice 
which can reasonably be considered cruelty as 
well as against those extreme acts which result in 
broken legs and necks. He probably has so 
planned his campaign, and, if so, he should draw 
comfort from recent newspaper articles which 
indicate the interest of the general public. This 
avowal of public disapproval of acts of cruelty to 
animals should prove a moral stimulus to humane 
groups which have for so long been demanding 
that the laws designed to protect animals be 
enforced upon the movie lots as well as elsewhere. 

The February 16th issue of the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser included a supplement, American 
Weekly, which in all likelihood was generally 
distributed in all the Hearst newspapers, waging 
war on the cruelties under discussion. The 
author, Marjorie Hesse, introduced herself as a 
member of the Committee to Abolish Inhumane 
Treatment to Horses in Motion Pictures. The 
name carries conviction that the committee means 
business, and it is to be regretted if animals other 
than horses are to be omitted from the campaign. 
The article rehearsed the crimes of great violence 
which have been committed for the purpose of 
furnishing thrills for theatre patrons, and indicated 
such things as cattle stampedes, the firing of blank 
cartridges by horsemen when riding close together 
(which it is claimed has resulted in permanent 
deafness to horses), and the use of the bow and 
arrow in cowboy-Indian battles which also endan- 
ger horses. 

The article also touches on induced fights be- 
tween dogs and wolves and the abuse of elephants 
to make them tractable. This provides grounds 
for hoping all motion-picture animals will be in- 
cluded in a broad-range attack on putrid and un- 
pardonable offenses against defenseless creatures. 

The organized humane societies throughout the 
country should welcome this and the preceding 
articles which have appeared in the Hearst news- 
papers and Collier's magazine. Any movement 
which will arouse and array public opinion against 
inhumane practices; any effort which will hasten 
the day when producers will not dare to close 
their eyes to misery and senseless slaughter, should 
be strongly supported by every animal protective 
group in the country. The Animal Rescue League 
is back of Richard Craven in the work he is doing. 
It also sincerely applauds and hereby offers to do 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


HE annual report of clinic activities will of 

necessity be the old, old story told in sub- 

stantially the same old way. Reference to 
the comparative statistics shown above will dis- 
close a reduction in the number of animals treated 
as compared with last year. From the standpoint 
of the League this is an encouraging sign. As has 
been stressed many times, the clinic is operated for 
the benefit of the owner of an animal who 1s finan- 
cially unable to pay a veterinary fee. It is the 
policy of the League to cobperate rather than com- 
pete with local veterinarians. Initial treatment 
is freely given whenever requested, but in those 
instances where the owner of an animal is able to 
pay for treatment the patient is referred to a com- 
petent and responsible local practitioner. Under 


Dr. Tabbut and Anaesthetist Harry McGregor 
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this policy the number of cases treated increases 
during periods of industrial depression, and the 
slight decrease for the year just ended points, it is 
hoped, to improved business conditions. 

During the past year a new high was established 
for the number of patients handled in any one 
month and in any one day. In the month of 
August the new figure was 2,060, and on Septem- 
ber third 122 animals were presented for treat- 
ment. 

The record for the year includes a wide variety 
of types of ailments treated, ranging all the way 
from ordinary colds and abnormal respiratory 
conditions to major surgical cases, including many 
skin and digestive disorders and cases resulting 
from automobile accidents. 
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Dr Mather 


The work increases during prolonged seasons of 
either extreme heat or cold and on days following 
holidays. Facilities are taxed to the maximum 
for days at a time from one year’s end to the other. 
Two veterinarians on a full-time basis and a third 
assisting during the morning rush hours were em- 
ployed during the year just ended, but with the 
opening of the Albany Street Shelter it was found 
necessary to arrange for the full-time engagement 
of the third man. With the advent of the new 
shelter one major handicap has been overcome. 
It has been found possible to utilize a third room 
at the Carver Street headquarters for clinic pur- 
poses, and more space will be available for tem- 
porary hospitalization of patients. 


All Species Treated 


Dogs and cats naturally constitute the majority 
of animals treated, but an interesting variety of 
wild as well as domestic species are included in the 
animal parade terminating at the clinic. 

A young goat with a broken leg is cited as an 
example. The injury was sustained in attempting 
to jump a fence and a satisfactory recovery fol- 
lowed the reduction of the fracture. 

Pet canaries are regular patrons. Broken legs, 
pneumonia, malformed feet, at times necessitating 
toe amputations, arthritis, inflamed legs, foot 
abscesses and bowel infections constitute a good 
cross section of canary ailments treated. Toe 
nails are at times caught in the fine mesh wire of 
cages and torn off, or so nearly torn off that they 


must be removed. Toe nail and bill trimming 
should be included as examples of the type of 
service given caged birds. 

The nails and bills of parrots require the same 
attention and these birds are frequently brought 
to the clinic for treatment. A parrot with a 
broken wing, and the treatment of an African owl 
affected with pneumonia, might be mentioned in 
this effort to indicate the variety of cases handled. 

Pigeons with injured or broken legs and wings, 
eye tumors, roup and other ailments, guinea pigs 
suffering from constipation and dental troubles, 
ducks afflicted with arthritis, rabbits with hanging 
ears, others suffering from warble and other ail- 
ments to which they fall heir, chickens burdened 
with more diseases than are known to exist by the 
general public—all are entitled to the relief the 
clinic affords. 

Undoubtedly, there will be some among the 
readers of Our FouRFooTED FRIENDS who will be 
inclined to question the expense involved in min- 
istering to a host of these most humble creatures. 
Visitors to the League have at times indicated a 
lack of interest and sympathy except in horses and 
cattle, dogs and cats. <A limited few would scoff 
at the treatment of a pet squirrel for a broken 
pelvis, the healing of a wound in the side of a pet 
white rat or the draining of a pustule near the 
eye of a pet turtle, to cite what might be construed 
an extreme case in point. All three are authentic 
cases listed among the 792 involving miscel- 
laneous animals. 


Dr. Granholm 
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It must be emphasized that wild animals, birds 
and the humble creatures whose ailments and 
treatments have been briefly indicated, compose 
but a small percentage of total clinic activities, 
and in order to prevent a false appraisal of the 
work of the clinic it should be understood that no 
attempt is made to save every ailing beast, bird 
or reptile. There are many fates worse than a 
humane death, but the clinic would be working 
in opposition to the Humane Education Depart- 
ment, which seeks to promote consideration for all 
life, were it to callously disregard the bond be- 
tween children and their pets by decreeing death 
rather than making an effort to restore health 
whenever such action is warranted, regardless of 
the importance of the animal as judged by 
ordinary standards. 

An unusual case, with a moral, was that of a cat 
whose owner, thinking that it needed a dose of 
mineral oil, reached into the medicine cabinet, 
removed a bottle, poured a dose into a teaspoon 
and by mistake administered a potion of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia. Naturally, this produced a 
very severe burn to the mouth and throat. These 
injuries healed in time, but for the rest of its life 
the cat is going to experience difficulty in swal- 
lowing because a severe burn resulted in the lower 
portion of the esophagus. When the burn healed, 
sufficient scar tissue developed to partially close 
the esophagus. This causes food to lodge at the 
point of the sear instead of going to the stomach 
unhindered. Although purely an accident, it 
teaches the lesson that labels on bottles should be 
read carefully before medicine is given, either to a 
human being or to an animal. 

During the year a number of pups and kittens 
have received serious burns to the tongue, gums 
and lips, from chewing on electric light cords. 
When the small, sharp teeth cut through the 
insulation results are serious and precautions 
should be taken against such accidents. 

An x-ray examination of a dog which had not 
been able to retain food for six days disclosed a 
rib bone, both ends of which had been forced into 
the wall of the esophagus, preventing food from 
entering the stomach. It was successfully dis- 
lodged, but the patient lived less than twenty- 
four hours. Too long a period had elapsed before 
aid was sought—a too common error on the part 
of pet owners. 

No particularly unusual cases involving large 
animals were treated, but Caesarian operations 
upon dogs and cats, and other interesting cases 
too numerous to describe, were handled. 


ANIMALS RETURNED TO OWNERS 
Harry Rolfe, Kennel Master 


ON’T GIVE UP, YOUR DOG WON’T—if 
you have lost or found a dog or cat call 
Hancock 9170. 

One of the most pleasant functions of the League 
is the restoration of a lost animal to its owner. 
Due to the coédperation of the public, constant at- 
tention to the lost and found columns of the news- 
papers, and a careful check-up system 670 dogs 
and 15 cats were returned to their homes during 
the year. 

This article will treat for the most part with lost 
dogs as it is infinitely more difficult to identify 
cats. Despite this fact, it is interesting to note that 
15 cats were returned to the home fireside. 

As a means for more definite identification, it is 
suggested that in addition to the regular license 
number on a dog tag the owner’s name and address 
also be imprinted, either on the tag or the collar. 
Lacking space, the address alone would be of tre- 
mendous help, not only to the League but to any- 
one finding a dog. It would lead to the speedy 
return of more pets. 

Upon arrival of a dog bearing a license tag, an 
inquiry by telephone or telegraph is directed to the 
police or the clerk of the city or town which issued 
the license. This opens the way for notification 
of the animal’s whereabouts. 


FOUND 


Male Age 
Female 


COLLAR 


COLOR 
Lt. Brindle Red Tan 
Dk. Brindle Gray White 


Black Liver 
Sable Fawn 


3-Color 
Yellow Tiger 


Brown Smoke 


Maltese 


Smooth Cut Long Short 


COAT— Long 
Wirehaired 
Curly 


EARS— Erect TAIL— Cut Bushy 


Drooping Screw 


Owner’s Name and Address 


Remarks — 


When informed of the loss of a dog, a card such 
as Is reproduced is made out and placed in a per- 
manent file. By this means a constant check is 
made on all strays. 

In addition to the lost and found card system, 
newspapers from all sections of Massachusetts are 

(Continued on page 20) 
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OF INTEREST TO DOG OWNERS 


Mary E. Boutelle, Manager 


eight years, a court case resulting from a 

dog bite was finally settled recently through 
a ruling by the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
The plaintiff had been awarded $525 by a lower 
court as damages resulting from a bite by a Kerry 
Blue Terrier at a dog show in Mechanics Building 
in 1932. 

The Supreme Court decision follows: “The rule 
of the common law is that if an animal is right- 
fully in its place when the mischief is done, unless 
it appears the animal is vicious and the fact 
known, there is no liability.” 

kK Ok Ox 


Ve litigation extending over a period of 


Brownie, a Brooklyn Cocker Spaniel, at the end 
of legal proceedings extending over a period of 
fifteen and a half months, was restored to freedom 
on December 2nd. He had bitten three persons. 
The judge ruled that his owner had not had “her 
day in court” and that Brownie was “not vicious 
but a kind, gentle and loving dog,” and that the 
authority vested in the Commissioner of Health 
to destroy a pet without a full hearing would per- 
mit a miscarriage of justice. 

* * * 

These and other cases emphasize the fact that 
dogs and dog owners do get into trouble, and 
every owner or custodian of an animal should 
understand not only his own and his dog’s rights, 
but the rights of others. 

Such remarks as, “I didn’t know a dog had to 
be licensed when he was three months old—I 
thought the age limit was six months,” are fre- 
quently made. This indicates that many persons 
are unfamiliar with or do not understand the laws 
of Massachusetts as they pertain to dogs. For 
this reason a brief summary has been prepared 
which may prove of interest if not of definite help. 


* * * 


Licenses 
Age and Date 
A dog three months old before April Ist must be 
licensed, annually, on or before March 31st; if not three 
months old at that time, license must be secured when 
he reaches that age. An unlicensed dog acquired after 
April Ist must be licensed if, or when, he is three months 


old. 


Place 
If in Boston, at the nearest police station; if outside of 
Boston, in the office of the town or city clerk. 


Change of Residence 

On permanent removal from one town or city to an- 
other in Massachusetts, a new license must be obtained 
at the end of thirty days. For this there is a charge of 
twenty-five cents. 

A dog brought from another state or country must 
have a Massachusetts license after thirty days. 


Transfer of License 

If after April Ist in any year a person becomes the 
possessor of a dog already licensed in the same town or 
city by a previous owner, the license may be transferred 
without charge by sending a written notice to the police 
commissioner, if in Boston, or to the town or city clerk, 
who will substitute on his records the name and address 
of the new owner. 

If after April 1st in any year a person becomes the 
possessor of a dog already licensed in another town or 
city in Massachusetts by a previous owner, this license 
may be transferred and a new one issued on payment of 
twenty-five cents. 

A license may not be transferred from one dog to 
another. 


Dogs Taken from League or from a Kennel 

The League or like organization, or a commercial 
kennel, must put on any dog placed by them a collar or 
harness carrying a tag marked with their name and 
address and a number and must give to the person 
taking the dog a certificate bearing date, number, and a 
description of the animal. Such certificate shall be a 
legal substitute for a license for a period of two weeks. 
At the expiration of that time the dog must either be 
returned to the place where obtained, with collar or 
harness, tag and certificate, or the tag must be returned 
with a certificate signed by the proper authority certify- 
ing that the dog has been licensed. Failure to do either 
makes it obligatory on the part of the League, like 
organization, or commercial kennel, to furnish to the 
police, town or city clerk, the name and address of the 
recipient of the dog. 


Penalty for Failure to License 
Failure to comply with the licensing law may result 
in a fine of from five to fifteen dollars. 


License Tags 

When a dog is permanently licensed the owner is 
given a tag which bears the license number, name of the 
town, and year of issue. The tag, securely attached to a 
collar or harness, should be worn by the dog at all times 
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when he is at large. This is a two-way protection: It 
will avoid his being picked up as a stray; and if he should 
become lost, the person finding him can readily trace 
his ownership by getting in touch with the licensing 
bureau in the town shown on the tag. Should a tag be 
lost, a substitute may be obtained for ten cents. 

Whoever substitutes an imitation or counterfeit of 
the official license tag may be punished by a fine of not 
more than one hundred dollars. 

Also liable to a fine of not more than one hundred 
dollars is the person who removes the license tag, collar 
or harness from a dog belonging to another. 


Fees 

Male, $2.00; spayed female, $2.00; unspayed female, 
$5.00. 

To acquire a license for a spayed female a certificate 
issued by the registered veterinarian who performed the 
operation either must be presented at the time or a 
certified copy of such certificate must be on file in the 
office of some town or city clerk or police station in 
Massachusetts. 

No license fee is required for a dog specially trained to 
lead or serve a blind person, provided the division of 
the blind certifies that such a dog is so trained and 
actually in the service of a blind person. 


Assessors Take Lists of Dogs 

In January, February or March of each year assessors 
are required to list all dogs owned or kept in their re- 
spective cities or towns with the owners’ names and 
addresses. Any owner or keeper (hereafter when 
owner is referred to it is to be understood that “keeper” 
also is intended) who refuses to answer or answers 
falsely to the assessors relative to ownership is liable to a 
fine of not less than ten dollars. 


Picking Up Unlicensed Dogs 

Within ten days after June Ist of each year dog offi- 
cers are ordered to seek out and confine all dogs not 
licensed and tagged and to prosecute the owners, if 
known, for failure to comply with the licensing law, 
which, as stated in a previous paragraph, may result in a 
fine of from five to fifteen dollars. At the end of six 
days the officers may kill all dogs not reclaimed and 
licensed by their owners or they may sell the healthy 
males and spayed females. 


Wrongful Harboring or Killing; Stealing; 


Poisoning 

Harboring 

Whoever without the authorization of the owner holds 
or harbors a dog of another for more than forty-eight 
hours after such dog comes into his possession, without 
reporting such holding or harboring to the police or a 
dog officer, may be punished by a fine of not more than 
one hundred dollars. 
Killing 

Whoever wrongfully maims or kills a dog is responsi- 
ble to its owner for its value. 


Stealing 

The person who entices or carries away a dog of an- 
other is liable to the owner for its value. Whoever 
wrongtully removes the collar from or steals a dog which 
is properly licensed and collared may be punished by a 
fine of not more than one hundred dollars, or by six 
months’ imprisonment, or both. 


Poisoning 

Whoever distributes or exposes a poisonous substance, 
with intent that it shall be eaten by a dog, may be 
compelled to pay a fine of not less than twenty nor more 
than one hundred dollars. 


Muzzling or Restraint 


Order of Aldermen or Selectmen 

ry 

The aldermen or selectmen may order all dogs 
muzzled or restrained from running at large during any 
period prescribed. Twenty-four hours after due notice 
has been given, they may order all dogs killed which are 
found running at large, unmuzzled. 


Failure to Comply 

To the owner of a dog who fails to comply, the alder- 
men or selectmen may deliver a certified copy of the 
order; then if the owner refuses or neglects within 
twelve hours to muzzle or restrain his dog as required, he 
may be punished by a fine of not more than twenty-five 
dollars. 


Exposure to Rabies 


Anti-rabic Vaccine and Treatment 

Any person who has or may bave been exposed to 
rabies may make application to his board of health for 
anti-rabic vaccine and anti-rabic treatment, which will 
be furnished free of charge. Except in Boston, the 
person taking the treatment may select his own physi- 


Clan. 


Ear Cropping 


Penalty for Ear Cropping 

Any person who crops or cuts off, or causes to be 
cropped or cut off, the whole or any part of the ear of a 
dog, unless a registered veterinarian certifies that such 
operation is reasonably necessary, may be punished by 
a fine of not more than two hundred and fifty dollars. 

If a dog with an ear cropped or cut off in whole or in 
part, with the wound unhealed, is found confined upon 
the premises or in the charge or custody of any person, 
that fact shall be prima facie evidence of a violation on 
the part of the person in control of the premises where 
the dog is found or the person having charge or custody. 


Exhibiting Dogs with Cropped Ears 

No dog with cropped ear or ears may be shown or 
exhibited in Massachusetts without an accompanying 
certificate, such as is mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter, from a veterinarian registered under the laws of the 
state in which the owner resides. Non-compliance with 
this law carries with it the possibility of a fine up to 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 
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Appointment of Dog Officers 


Town and City 

The mayor of a city and the selectmen of a town 
annually on May Ist shall designate one or more dog 
officers who may be police officers or constables and 
shall submit to the county commissioners the names 
and addressess of such officers. Should they fail to do 
so before June Ist, such appomtment shall be made 
by the county commissioners themselves. 


County 

In addition, the county commissioners shall appoint 
one and may appoint not more than four persons, resid- 
ing in their county, who shall have the same powers and 
authority as police officers, constables, and city or town 
dog officers. 


Dogs Living in a Wild State 
Any police officer, constable or dog officer may kill a 
dog which is living in a wild state. 


Dogs Which Do Damage or Are a Nuisance 


PROCEDURE FOR PERSONS Havina CAUSE FOR 
CoMPLAINT 
Assault 
Any person may kill a dog which suddenly assaults 
him while he is peaceably standing, walking or riding 
outside the enclosure of its owner. 


Damage to Person or Property 

Anyone may collect damages from the owner (if a 
minor, then the parent or guardian) of a dog which 
damages either his body or property, unless he was 
trespassing at the time the damage was sustained or 
teasing, tormenting or abusing the dog. 


Vicious or Barking Dogs 

If a person feels that a dog is a nuisance because of 
vicious disposition, excessive barking, or other disturb- 
ance, or that the dog is a source of annoyance to any 
sick person residing in the vicinity, he may make a 
complaint in writing to the selectmen of a town, the 
chief of police of a city, or the county commissioners, 
who shall make an investigation, including an examina- 
tion on oath of the complainant, and order such re- 
straint or disposal of the dog as they consider necessary. 

The owner of the dog has the right, within ten days 
after such an order has been received, to address a 
petition to the justice of his district court asking that 
the order be reviewed, in which case the decision reached 
by the court is final and conclusive upon both parties. 

Any police officer, constable or dog officer may kill 
a dog which has been ordered restrained if the dog is 
again found outside the enclosure of its owner and not 
under his immediate care. 


Damage to Live Stock or Fowls 

Whoever suffers loss by the worrying, maiming or 
killing of his live stock or fowls by dogs, outside the 
premises of the owners of such dogs, may report it to 
police department if in a city, or to the chairman of 


the selectmen (to any member of the board if chairman 
is ill or absent) if the damage is done in a town. The 
police officer or selectman is required to visit the scene 
of damage, determine whether it was done by dogs, and, 
if so, appraise the amount if it does not exceed fifty 
dollars. If he considers the damage more than fifty 
dollars, the appraisal shall be made, on oath, by the 
police officer or the selectman, a second person ap- 
pointed by the complainant, and a third selected by 
the other two. 

Within ten days after the appraisal, the police officer 
or selectman is required to return a certificate of dam- 
ages found to the county treasurer who in turn submits 
it to the county commissioners. They examine all 
bills and issue an order upon the county treasurer for 
such amount, if any, that they decide to be just. 


No Reimbursement 

No owner of live stock or fowls shall receive reim- 
bursement for damage done by his own dog or dogs; 
nor shall he be compensated for damage done by a dog 
belonging to another if he himself at the time was the 
owner of an unlicensed dog three months of age or older. 

There is no reimbursement for damage by a dog to 
dogs, cats and other pets. 


Damage to Wild Animals 

No reimbursement shall be made because of damages 
by a dog to deer, elk, cottontail rabbits, northern hares, 
pheasants, quail, partridge and other live stock or fowls 
determined by the department of conservation to be 
wild, unless they are kept by or under permit from that 
department and in proper houses or in suitable enclosed 
yards. 


Lrapiuity or Ricuts or Doc OwNER 


Damage to Person or Property 

The owner (if a minor, then the parent or guardian) 
is liable for damage done by his dog either to the body 
or property of any person who was not trespassing 
at the time, or teasing, tormenting, or abusing the dog. 


Vicious or Barking Dogs 

The owner of a dog which has been ordered restrained 
or disposed of as the result of a written complaint to and 
examination by the selectmen of a town, the chief of 
police of a city, or the county commissioners, may within 
ten days after receipt of such an order appeal to the 
justice of his district court for a review of the case, and 
he must abide by the decision of the court. 

If he fails to comply with an order, the owner may 
be punished by a fine of not more than ten dollars, or 
by imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both. 


Damage to Live Stock or Fowls 

Any person may kill a dog found outside of the own- 
er’s enclosure and not under his immediate care in the 
act of worrying, wounding or killing persons, live stock 
or fowls. 

As stated above, first paragraph, on receipt of a 
complaint in writing from the owner of live stock or 
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fowls which have been damaged by a dog, an appraisal 
shall be made—by a police officer or selectman if the 
amount is less than fifty dollars, and if more, by a 
committee of three. 

A county dog officer may be requested by the county 
commissioners, a police officer or selectman, to investi- 
gate any case of dog damage, where the owner is known, 
of which they have been informed. If he believes there 
is sufficient evidence to sustain an action and ability 
on the part of the owner to satisfy any judgment re- 
covered, the county dog officer shall bring action, unless 
the owner shall make a satisfactory settlement. 

The aldermen or selectmen may offer a reward of 
not more than twenty-five dollars for evidence which 
will determine to their satisfaction who is the owner or 
keeper of a dog which has been found to have worried, 
maimed or killed live stock or fowls. 

If the aldermen or selectmen determine, after notice 
to parties interested and a hearing, who is the owner, 
they may serve upon him a notice directing him to kill 
or confine the dog within twenty-four hours. 

Any person who after receiving such a notice fails 
within the specified time either to kill the dog or keep 
it on his premises, or under the immediate restraint and 
control of some person, is liable to a fine of not more than 
twenty-five dollars, and any police officer, constable or 
dog officer may kill such a dog if it is found outside the 
enclosure of its owner and not under his immediate 
care. 

After the owner of a dog known to have worried or 
killed live stock or fowls has been given a written notice, 
the county commissioners of any county, the mayor 
of any city, the selectmen of any town, or their agents 
authorized in writing, may enter the owner’s premises 
and kill the dog unless a two-hundred-dollar bond with 
sufficient sureties is given, agreeing that the dog shall 
be restrained for the next twelve months. The owner 
shall be allowed seven days, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, in which to procure and prepare such bond. 

If a dog which has been ordered restrained shall 
wound any person or worry, wound, or kill any live 
stock or fowls, the owner shall be liable for treble the 
amount of damages sustained. 


Damage to Wild Animals 

The owner of a dog is not liable for damage done to 
deer, elk, cottontail rabbits, northern hares, pheasants, 
quail, partridge and other live stock or fowls determined 
by the department of conservation to be wild, unless 
they are kept by or under permit from that department 
and in proper houses or in suitable enclosed yards. 

However, the director of the division of accounts of 
the department of corporations and taxation, wardens, 
deputies, any member of the state police, or any officer 
qualified to serve criminal process, may kill a dog found 
chasing or hunting deer at any time, if it is being done 
with the consent of his owner. If a dog which has twice 
been found chasing or hunting deer and whose owner 
has been officially notified on each occasion is found so 
engaged again, it is considered prima facie evidence 


that it is with the knowledge and consent of the owner, 
who may be punished by a fine of not less than twenty 
nor more than fifty dollars. 

* * * 


No attempt has been made to go into full 
details or even to touch upon all of the laws re- 
lating to dogs. If any of the statues touched 
upon need clarification, or if further information 
is desired, a letter addressed to the League will 
bring the correct interpretation. 

Owning a dog should be considered a great 
responsibility, not only to the animal but to the 
community as well. Be sure that he is licensed 
and tagged, that he is so disciplined and con- 
trolled as never to become a nuisance. Proper 
training is as necessary for a dog as for a child— 
upon it to a large degree depends the attitude 
toward animals of those people who do not own 
one. 

Much of the criticism heaped upon dogs would 
be avoided if every one spent the time and used 
the patience necessary to make of his pet a well- 
behaved creature. If you own a dog, you owe 
that to him. It is said that the dog is man’s best 
friend—be your dog’s best friend. 


Animals Returned to Owners 
(Continued from page 16) 


searched daily for notices of lost or found dogs. 
Should a description fit an animal held at the 
League an effort is made immediately to locate the 
owner regardless of distance. All lost and found 
ads are filed each day and constantly checked with 
new arrivals. 

At times a slight identification mark proves to 
be of great help; such as, one ear erect, one ear 
drooping, one watch eye, a limp in one or more 
legs, a tooth missing, a scar, or the dog may have 
a collar with a bell, odd studs, vaccine tag, or a 
medal of some kind. 

The details connected with the restoration of the 
stray consumes the full time of one employee to 
say nothing of the staff that must be employed to 
feed, water, and give general care to the hundreds 
of animals which come to us. 

No charge is made for any service rendered by 
the League, nor does it expect a contribution from 
anyone who cannot afford it, but in these difficult 
days, especially, it should be emphasized that the 
work of all departments is supported largely 
through public subscription, and every dollar 
counts! 

(Continued on page 48) 
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A TRIBUTE TO FATHER QUINTER KEPHART 
By a Boy Who Knew Him 


give of their time and means toward the end that there shall be relief from suffering for the more 


r JHE real strength of the humane movement rests in the hundreds of men and women who quietly 


humble of God’s creatures, rather than in those who are better and more widely known because 
of their official connection with prominent animal welfare groups. 


Father Quinter Kephart was one of this vast army of volunteers. 


Frank Kiemele, thirteen years of 


age, and his sister Sally, who collaborates with him in publishing a delightfully refreshing little paper 


called Pet News, knew him well. 


The editor of Our Fourroorep FrRtenps feels that in reproducing 


Frank’s tribute greater homage can be paid to Father Kephart than in any other way. 


“On Christmas I lost a friend that I knew very well. 
He was so good and kind to everyone. I just can’t be- 
lieve that he is gone. Mom knew about it Christmas 
Day, but she didn’t tell me till the next day. The way 
he went to heaven was so beautiful, I must tell you so 
all of you who knew him will know. 

“It was at the midnight service at his church. He 
was pastor of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in La Salle, 
Illinois. Father Kephart was not well since last Oc- 
tober. The last service he held was on All Souls Day, 
November 2nd. He had heart trouble very bad. His 
doctor told him not to hold the midnight service, but he 
told the doctor that ‘my duty to my people is stronger 
than my duty to myself.’ 

“The church was crowded for the midnight mass. 
They were so happy to be remembering the birth of 
Christ. At one o’clock the service was nearly over. 
The choir was singing ‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.’ 
Father Kephart was giving communion to the people. 
The altar rail was filled four times with people for com- 
munion. Father Kephart went back to the altar to get 
the chalice when his heart started to get bad. He stood 
still for a few seconds, then reached his hand up and 
dropped on the floor at the altar. He wasdead. Could 
anyone die in a more beautiful way than our dear friend, 
serving Jesus? I think God sent him to church Christ- 
mas Eve to call him home to him. But why? He was 
needed so much in this cruel world. 

“In the sermon at this service Father Kephart told 
about some children about 10 years old, from the Mis- 
sion of the Resurrection in Leatherwood, Alabama, that 
picked 250 pounds of cotton at 50 cents a hundred 
pounds. They got $1.27 for their work. They gave 
this money to the mission to help to feed a Chinese 
baby. He told of the many blessings we have. He said, 
“Tonight in the face of the world condition, we are mar- 
velously blessed that in utter peace and prosperity we 
can be here unmolested. Our children are at home, our 
homes are intact and our churches are standing.’ At 
the end he said, ‘Do all in our power to perpetuate the 
spirit of Christmas and never permit it to die out.’ 

“All of Father Kephart’s kind deeds will never be 


Sally and Frank 


known. Here is one thing that he did every Christmas. 
For 10 years men who were at the city jail in La Salle 
were always made happy by his gifts to them. He 
would give dinners at a restaurant for as many needy 
people as he could find on Christmas Day. There were 
as many as fifty at these dinners. When we came home 
from his funeral, we found in the mail box a letter from 
a boy in Kansas, telling us that Father Kephart was 
going to buy a license for his dog because he couldn’t 
and his dog would be taken from him if he didn’t have 
a license. I don’t know if Father Kephart ever did get 
the license before he died, so I wrote to find out. If he 
didn’t, Pet News will get it for him. I am sure you peo- 
ple don’t mind if I use some of your money to do this. 
Or do you? You see, I don’t forget that one year I 
couldn't get a license for my two dogs and a very kind 
lady, here in Chicago, got them for me. I have heard 
(Continued on page 26) 
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DOGS AND CATS IN HAPPY HOMES 


Bobbie 


HE restoration of a lost pet ranks high 

among the functions of the League. A close 

second is the satisfactory placement of a 
stray in a new home. A few letters, from the 
many received, prove that there are happy end- 
ings to many journeys which would have termi- 
nated in tragedy had it not been for the chain 
of circumstances which brought the travelers to 
The Shelter. 

“Although Bobbie came from the League and 
we knew nothing of his ancestry, he had distinct 
Manx characteristics and we always felt that his 
family must have been a good one. He was very 
playful and affectionate and a grand companion. 
He assumed the réle of the bothersome younger 
brother to our coal-black ‘Kitchen’ cat, Peter, 
who often put him in his place with a cuff on the 
ear. Bobbie's lack of a tail was always a source of 
wonder to Peter. Peter, too, was a product of the 
League and lived to be fourteen, Bobbie to the 
age of eight, before it was necessary to put them 
both to sleep when our household was broken up 
and I could no longer take care of them. 

‘HELEN Pearce, Wollaston, Massachusetts” 

* * * 


“In answer to your card, I wanted especially to 
tell you of my great appreciation for all your pa- 


oe 


tience with me in my days of indecision and won- 
dering whether I should be able and so situated to 
take the darling little Pomeranian you offered me. 

“T know now that he must have been destined 
for me, for his love is unbounding toward me and 
he has given me a new joy for life since my great 
sorrow when I might be rather heavy with the 
thoughts of the pleasant past and the realization 
of all I miss. Now I am quickly called away to 
live again and try to give back the love that my 
‘Little Tippy’ gives so freely tome. I love him as 
I believe a dog should be loved, for his own dear 
little self abounding in his joyous happy per- 
sonality. Every day I discover some new trait 
in him that endears him ever more to my heart. 

““He seems very well and contented and satis- 
factory beyond measure. 

**ELIZABETH Locke, Boston, Massachusetts” 

* * * 


“Butch was taken from the Animal Rescue 
League at the age of six months. We love him, and 
he shows great affection for all the family. He 
stays right at home though he is allowed his 
freedom always. He is an excellent watch dog and 
has never bitten anyone. His only fault is that he 
chases bicycles, and occasionally a car. 

**Harry L. Mooret, Waban, Mass. 
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Mac 


“In reference to your inquiry of the Scottish 
Terrier we took from the Animal Rescue League 
on December 6, 1940, I would like to say we are 
more than pleased with him and appreciate your 
kindness in giving us such a fine animal. 

“T want to thank you in behalf of my family and 
myself for your confidence in me in placing in my 
care such a fine dog as ‘Mac,’ and I can assure you 
that we have all become attached to him and he 
has a fine home with us. 

“FRANK J. MurRPHY 
“Woburn, Massachusetts 


” 


“In response to your inquiry concerning the two 
cats Nos. 328-329 which you so kindly sent us we 
wish to state that both cats are most satisfactory 
and contented. 

“The very next day after their arrival a dead 
mouse was displayed on their food dish. The 
disappearance of mice indicates the good work 
done since. Our fish dealer leaves each Friday 
fish heads for our pets. Tomatoes, too, are pro- 
vided them. 

“Then, too, we know that Sunshine holds her 
ground in the presence of the neighbor’s German 
Police dog. Last, but not least, they are very 
clean and we hope they will not be stolen from us. 

“THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 
“Roxbury, Massachusetts 


“Twenty years ago I got from the League an 
Airedale dog. I don’t know how old he was at 
that time, but I had him twelve years. He was a 
wonderful watch dog, and when my husband 
passed away, he seemed to know I was alone, and 
was my pal until the day he died. 

“The last year of his life he lost his sight and 
hearing, and grew very feeble. I hated to have 
him put to sleep, and used to wish he would die a 
natural death. But, he just clung to life and with 
my help used to take a short walk every day. 
Then we had to give him up, and I knew ‘ Laddie’ 
was miserable, so I had him put to sleep. 

“Nobody knows how much I missed him. 
And now, after all these years, as I write about 
him, I cannot keep back the tears. My doctor 
said ‘ Laddie’ was worth his weight in gold. 

SVEN no 


“West Hanover, Massachusetts’ 


’ 


King 


“The kitten is happy and full of mischief. It 
has caught itself a couple of mice already, although 
they were only poor little inoffensive field mice. 
It chases the dog now and then and the dog will 
very obligingly run, insisting that the kitten chase 
her even after the kitten is tired of the chase. 

“T might add the kitten was well housebroken 
when we got it and has been satisfactory in every 
way. 

“GrorGE W. FrRIER 
“Central Village, Connecticut” 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


HE March lion roared across Nantucket Sound, 
lashed his tail over the Cape and departed with 
equal speed, leaving snowdrifts behind him. 

At our feeding station chickadees, song sparrows and 
goldfinches—the latter beginning to look springlike in 
brighter plumage—sought cover while two hawks evi- 
dently as hungry as themselves circled perilously near. 
Next door a lame stray cat struggled through the snow. 
We had been feeding it 
there trying to give relief 
and at the same time to 
keep it away from the 
birds. The hawks ap- 
pear to be responsible for 
the disappearance of our 
flock of quail. One of 
the sharp-shinned_ vari- 
ety, which came too close 
for his own safety, will 
trouble them no more, 
but another has taken his 
place; also a large marsh 
hawk perches boldly in 
the maple tree by the 
gate. Ornithologists are 
inclined to consider him 
harmless to birds, or 
nearly so, but one cannot 
trust him when swamp 
and field are snow-cov- 
ered, and mice are scarce. 

Unlike the winter of a 
year ago when blizzards 
abounded, no domestic 
animals in distress have 
been reported during the 
recent storm. In_ late 
autumn, however, one of 
our agents was sum- 
moned to the same neigh- 
borhood from which 
“Lazarus,” the big yel- 
low cat, was rescued last 
year. This time it was 
a mother cat and several 
kittens which had been 
abandoned. They had 
grown so wild that it took numerous visits before our 
agent could catch them in a humane trap, and even then 
there was one which never was found. Intensely though 
we long to prosecute such a case, it is difficult to do so 
for no neighbor likes to give the evidence which is neces- 
sary. A warning, however, usually prevents repetition 
of this act and we shall do so in vigorous terms when this 
owner returns to the Cape. 

As we have sometimes stated before, one of our great- 
est sources of satisfaction is in placing a dog or cat in a 
good home. One day last autumn the request came to 
us for a small dog in a family where there was a boy we 
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VALEDICTUM 


There crossed to Thee dear Lord tonight 
@ pilgrim small, a soul so white 
Questing above the starry snow, 

One saw the light. 


Though fair Thy many mansions rise, 
Strange they appear to doggish eves. 
@ gallant heart might falter there 

Tithout our care. 


Hast Thou a wee house, homelike, low 
TAlhere blithe birds sing and flowers grow? 
@Of kindly and befriending air? 

This he would know: 


A door to open to his call, 
And listening ear for his foot-fall, 
Then close to shelter Him from harm 
Chy loving arm. 
Margaret Morse Coffin 


could trust. Within a few days a man happened to 
bring to our door his pet terrier which he was giving up 
with deep regret. So supply and demand played into 
each other’s hands to the joy of all concerned. 

The collie which we persuaded an owner, who kept 
him tied, to relinquish some months ago, is still delight- 
ing in the freedom of the new home we found for 
him. Also a dog of mixed breeds, unwanted in the 
neighborhood, is happily 
ensconced toward the 
tip of the Cape. ‘Far 
too good a dog to put 
away, our agent re- 
ported, “‘and he’s in a 
fine home now.” 

So without dramatic 
incident—or at least with 
none which we feel at 
liberty to report—the 
work has gone on in 
growth through the year 
1940. From time to time 
we are startled by this 
comment: “With the 
world torn by War it is, 
of course, impossible to 
keep up your help to 
animals.” We make re- 
minder that fourfooted 
creatures continue to be 
born into this world, un- 
der whatever dominion 
of good or ill it may hap- 
pen to be; therefore, un- 
less we would retrogress, 
work for their welfare 
and incidentally for the 
welfare of mankind must 
continue so long as life 
lasts. No country is 
more conscious of this 
fact than England today. 
Under the pitiless rain of 
bombs, London still does 
all in her power for the 
cats which return to their 
demolished homes, and 
many a dog rescued from débris has been restored to an 
owner who in hospital, ill or injured, has sadly given 
it up for lost. 

In this same spirit of devotion to animal friends, Cecil 
Roberts writes in March Good Housekeeping of a small 
stone by the roadside, erected to the memory of a dog 
killed by a passing automobile and bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “‘ There is not enough darkness in all the world to 
put out the light of one small candle.” 

Verily these “lesser creatures” guided by simple faith 
help hold aloft the light of the world. 

Are we so blind that we cannot see? 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald 


day, but in a broad sense the work of the 
Inspection Department follows a general 
pattern. Livestock inspections of stockyards 
and abattoirs, street highway and market patrol, 
everyday and night visits to dog and horse races, 
rodeos and circuses when they are operating in the 
territory within the jurisdiction of the League, 
inspections of pet shops, trained-animal acts in the 
theatres, horse and dog shows, riding and sales 
stables, the investigation of hundreds of reported 
complaints of cruelty to animals, prosecuting in 
the courts when circumstances warrant it—all of 
these indicate simply the scope of the work. 
During the past year, without counting any 
animal unless it had been given individual care or 
treatment, 545 horses and mules, 935 cattle, 154 
sheep and swine, 470 dogs, 341 cats, 282 poultry 
and birds, and 16 miscellaneous animals were 
involved. 


Stockyards, Abattoirs and Highway Patrol 


The principal animals in connection with the 
work at the stockyards and abattoirs are cattle, 
sheep and swine. Highway patrols in rural areas 
are maintained principally for the purpose of ex- 
amining truck shipments of these species. Calves, 
thin and weak cows, and other animals which ap- 
pear to be below a normal health standard are the 
principal objects of truck inspections. This ap- 
plies to rail shipments coming into local markets 
as well. Overcrowding, the lack of partitions be- 
tween separate species, failure to protect against 
extreme weather conditions, poor, improper or 
insufficient bedding, and rough bruise-producing 
driving are the main factors checked on in live- 
stock shipments in trucks. 


\ | EW problems ride on the wings of each new 


Immature calves demand especial care upon arrival 


oe . “ "e ge gee 


Makeshifts such as this are responsible for many bruises and 

other injuries. Through the co peration of the Registry of 

Motor Vehicles this truck belonging to a Newburyport shipper 
was condemned 


More emphasis must be placed on preventing 
the shipment of young calves and other animals 
too weak to stand the rigors of a long journey. 
Through the educational work of the League and 
the Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association, and the coéperation of animal welfare 
organizations throughout New England, a start has 
been made in this direction. In the meantime, 
the League will continue to prosecute for acts of 
cruelty whenever the facts and evidence permit it. 
Despite all precaution, accidents will occur, but 
when day-old calves and lame, debilitated and sick 
cattle, swine and sheep are shipped, those respon- 
sible for the poor condition in which they arrive at 
the local markets must be made to know that the 
provisions of the law include everyone who fur- 
thers an act of cruelty. A conviction was obtained 
in each of the eight cases prosecuted during the 
year. Appeals were taken in two instances, but 
the higher court sustained the verdict and punish- 
ment originally imposed in each case. 


Street Patrol 


Every agent of the League, whether directly con- 
nected with the Inspection Department or not, 
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is expected to report the apparent abuse of any 
animal. Lame, emaciated and aged horses would 
be used in large numbers were no check kept upon 
them. The fact that it was found necessary to put 
away 160 of the 545, the total number of cases 
handled during the year, is sufficient evidence that 
a horse problem still exists. 

Technical knowledge of a rather high order is 
necessary to determine accurately the fitness of a 
horse. When an agent not especially trained 
along this line observes a horse in poor condition, 
lame to a slight degree, or below an average stand- 
ard for any reason, he is expected to secure the 
number from the license tag on the wagon and 
harness, the name of the driver, and all other read- 
ily obtained information, and telephone the data 
to headquarters. In cases of serious overloading, 
unquestionable painful lameness, or when severe 
back or shoulder galls, or other severe suffering is 
clearly evident, his duty is to hold the driver until 
a man from the Inspection Department can be 
sent to take charge. 

Automobile accidents and heat prostrations 
have been fairly numerous during the past year, 
but the majority of cases embrace old animals 
which are promptly put away whenever circum- 
stances warrant it. 


Market Patrol 


On heavy market days agents are assigned to 
poultry inspections to guard against overcrowding 
in crates and rough handling by both merchants 
and customers. In warm weather, especially, 
they insist that fresh drinking water be readily 
available at all times, and reasonable feeding and 
watering is prescribed at all times. 


Dog Racing 

The general cruelty law includes a clause pro- 
hibiting the tormenting of any animal. Webster’s 
Dictionary defines the word “torment” as fol- 
lows: To cause acute physical suffering or mental 
anguish; to distress; to stir up; to vex; harass. 
Otherwise the statute deals exclusively with physi- 
cal pain, suffering and abuse. A dog on a short 
leash or confined continually in a too restricted 
area suffers mentally as well as physically, but 
since racing dogs are exercised in order to keep 
them in good form, mental suffering would neces- 
sarily be the sole basis of any cruelty charge and 
it would be hard to sustain. They are fed and 
watered regularly, but it is greatly to be regretted 
that unnatural living conditions are not legally 
prohibited. As has already been stated, agents 


of the League are on continual duty at the tracks 
during the racing season to guard against abuse or 
mishandling and to care for injured animals. 


Other Activities 


The work of this department, as it relates to 
horse races, rodeos, circuses, pet shops, trained- 
animal acts, horse shows, dog shows, and riding 
stables has been fully covered in a recent issue of 
Our Fourrootrep Frrenps, and while there is a 
temptation to more fully discuss each specialty, 
lack of space prohibits it. 

It should be emphasized that mistreatment of 
small animals is included in the work of the In- 
spection Department. Cruelty to a cat is as seri- 
ously considered as the abuse of a horse. Many 
days are required for the investigation and remedy 
of individual cases. 

Federal housing has provided better homes for 
hundreds of families, but in the razing of old build- 
ings scores of cats were rendered homeless. In 
one week approximately one hundred were sur- 
rendered by men and women who had resided in 
the condemned houses and who were unable to 
take the pets to their new homes. About seventy- 
five were trapped and brought to headquarters by 
League agents. Reference is made to this incident 
for the sole purpose of emphasizing the connection 
of this department with small animals, and also 
as indicative of the hours which must at times be 
exclusively devoted to single cases, 


A Tribute to Father Quinter Kephart 


(Continued from page 21) 


of so many kind things he has done I could not possibly 
tell them all. 
“In April, 1939, I wrote an article for The Herald 


Examiner. Father Kephart read that article. I called 
it Loyalty. He wrote to The Herald Examiner for my 


address, and this is the letter he wrote to me: 
“May 1, 1939 
“My dear Frank: 

“T trust that this will reach you and that you will 
be good enough to send me a copy of your latest 
paper on the subject of Animal Welfare. I, too, am 
a great lover of all of God’s living creatures and I 
am constantly working, with other good people, for 
their welfare. May God bless you and Sally — we 
need more boys and girls of this kind to make the 
world the kind of place that God wants it to be. 

Faithfully yours, 
“FaTHER QUINTER KEPHART 
“Of course, we sent him Pet News and this is the letter 
we got back. It will show you why I learned to love 
bim so much. 
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“May 13, 1939 
“My dear Frank: 

“Thanks so much for your good letter of Wednes- 
day. I know you are very busy, therefore I appre- 
ciate your writing me at all. Iam sure Pet News is 
the finest thing of its kind now being published. I 
mean just what I say. But you must give your 
sister a little more credit for her art work, or 'm 
afraid shell quit you for some other publisher. 
These lady artists are very temperamental; and 
she is good-you-bet! 

“The dollar enclosed is for your current over- 
head expense. Maybe you need paper or ink or 
somethin’! 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FATHER QUINTER KEPHART 


“Now this friend is gone. I don’t know just how I 
am going to keep going. It seems like the bottom is 
knocked out of my trying to write. Whenever I spoke 
some place I was always scared stiff. He knew it and 
just at the time I was to speak he would pray for me and 
I always got through somehow. How am I going to 
speak now without him. Whenever I was in a hole of 
any kind he was always ready to help and pray for me. 
He was such a good man that God always answered his 
prayers. I suppose if he was here he would scold me for 
talking like this. I got my scoldings from him, too. 
It is only my best friends that tell me when I need it. 

“He was buried in Altoona, Pennsylvania, where he 
was born. I will never forget when I saw them take 
him from the Rock Island train and put him on the 
Pennsylvania train. They changed trains in Chicago. 
I knew that was the last I would ever see of him. I 
didn’t want Mrs. Kephart to know how I felt, but when 
she said to me, ‘Frank, you will still write and come to 
see me and send me Pet News; I am going to try to carry 
on Father’s work,’ that just about got me. She is a 
very kind lady, too. She helped Father Kephart with 
his work very much. 

“IT do hope that lots of ministers can read this. I 
know they are trying to help people, but don’t you think 
that no matter how good you are to people, if you are 
not good to all dumb creatures you are not a good chris- 
tian. Jesus loved animals very much. Why, he was 
even born among them. Then why shouldn’t all minis- 
ters try to teach all kinds of kindness? Father Kephart 
always said that animals should be treated with justice 
and mercy. When there was snow on the ground he 
would always ask the people during his services to be 
sure to leave something for the birds where there was no 
snow. He believed it was just as big a sin to let a bird 
or animal starve as it was to let a person starve. And 
what is the difference? 

“My Mom is wonderful. She always sees something 
swell in everything. She told me to ‘keep my chin up 
—and that there was more work than ever to be done 
now. That every time a worker dies there is that much 


more work for those that are left. Get busy and try to 
carry on some of my friends’ work and not quit. What 
would they think if I just laid down now and felt sorry 
for myself.” So I am doing my best. But I never ex- 
pect to be as good as the friend we have lost. Clifford 
Pratt who lives in Canada told me that, ‘A winner never 
quits, and a quitter never wins.’ ” 


kK ox * 


Easter Chicks and Rabbits 


A worth-while service by members of the League 
could be rendered by emphasizing the cruelty 
involved in purchasing baby chicks, ducklings and 
rabbits as Easter Gifts for children. A word to 
friends and neighbors may be all that is necessary 
to cause them to realize that continual handling, 
unsuitable food, and lack of proper care cause 
extreme suffering. The following letter from a 
member of the League bears testimony to the 
importance of the matter: 


“T read the article, ‘Easter Chicks, Rabbits and Ducklings’ 
in the November 1940 issue of Our Fourrootep FRIENDS. 
Now, I am sending with this note of explanation the true story 
of a chicken sold last Easter. Let’s hope the sale all over the 
country may be prohibited by law. 

‘Last Easter my small grandnieces were given two live 
chickens for pets by some thoughtless but, no doubt, 
well-meaning friends. 

‘One chick promptly died and so faded out of the 
picture; the other, of sterner stuff, put up a stiff fight for 
existence. He was kept in the house, part time in the 
kitchen and part time in the basement. 

‘Fed on table scraps he grew but little, and did not 
develop properly. So Decoration Day, my nephew, wor- 
ried, placed the chicken in a carton and brought him up 
here to enjoy country life in N. H. The chicken was a 
sorry sight; no feathers on his head—just a fringe of fuzz 
around and behind his ears, giving him such a comical 
look I discarded his name of GOLDIE and re-christened 
him GRANDPAPPY. 

‘A few feathers on his wings—body almost nude. 
Very little use of his legs. When released from the box 
and placed on the lawn in the warm sun he perked up and 
tried bravely to scratch, but would topple over and lay 
on his side, his rickety legs useless. 

‘Our first thought was to dispose of him but he was such 
a plucky little fellow and tried so hard to go on living— 
well, we just made up our minds to give the poor thing a 
break. 

“Success crowned our efforts. On August 1 he crowed 
for the first time (sporting glossy feathers—rich red 
comb and wattles). 

‘To be sure he was a bit misshapen and his legs wabbled 
at times, but my nephew and his three tiny tots were 
amazed at the remarkable progress their pet had made 
when they visited here Labor Day. September 21st 
Maine friends visited me. The rooster intrigued them. 
They took him home—now he is happy on a large farm. 
He happened to be lucky and so his story has a happy 
ending. 

‘But what of the thousands of Easter chicks who fared 
not so well?’ 

“Mrs. Anniz L. RANDALL, 
*“Sunapee, New Hampshire’ 
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FEDERATION OF ANIMAL 


HE combined annual meeting of the New England and Massachusetts Federations of Humane 
Societies was held at the Merwin Memorial Free Clinic for Animals, 542 Cambridge Street, Allston, 


Massachusetts, on October 30, 1940. 


The importance of a close working relationship between these groups cannot be emphasized too 


strongly, particularly as it relates to interstate shipment of livestock. 


Horses 
Society Mileage Dogs Cats and Birds Misc. Clinic 
Mules (if any) 
ANIMAL REPUGE nA GUE Ai ane a ee ee 875 2,068 112 21 
Portland, Maine 
PAINTACAT. RTISCUI A GUI Sete ie eee eee ee 14,429 308 492 26 by) 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
ANIMAL Ruscum LEAGune oli. suse onueee 31,607 2,335* 4,735 6 AT 56 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 
ANIMAL Rescur LEAGUE OF SOUTHERN RHODE 
ISLAND sf Seats eee es eee ee a 171 190 4 
Wakefield, R. I. 
Bancor Humane Socrety.:................. 588 1,300 Several 93 9 
Bangor, Maine 
Brockton Humane Socrievty................. 11,000 1,589 2,390 5 20 22 
Brockton, Massachusetts 
BuRLINGTON HuMANE SOCIETY............... 12,569 557 1,143 3 9 128 
Burlington, Vermont 
CHESHIRE County HUMANE SOCIETY......... 3,500 DD 350 20 8 18 
Keene, New Hampshire 
ConNEcTICUT HUMANE SOCIETY............-. 210,876 5,914 18,553 4,381 889 1,184 150* 
Hartford, Connecticut 
(For year 1939) 
Fatt River AnmmaAt Rescue LEAGUE......... 9,500 1,706 3,318 Si 60 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
FRIENDS AND ALLIES OF WaLTHAM CoM. OF 
ELLEN M. Gtrrorp SHELTERING Home... . I3s 658 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
Mer.Lrose HuMANE SOCIETY.................. 240 728 6 Q7 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
Merwin Memortat FREE Cirnic For ANIMALS. 10,417 
Allston, Massachusetts 
PROVIDENCE ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE......... 478 2,735 34 312 
Providence, Rhode Island 
SALEM ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE.............. 209 1,230 29 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Worcester ANIMAL Rescue LEAGUE......... 16,119 1,770 4,320 Q 61 67 189 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS 


The following statistics have been prepared in order that the extent of protection afforded animals in 
New England, outside the Boston area, may be partially appreciated. It is to be regretted that com- 
plete reports are not available, but it is hoped a study of the incomplete record will carry with it the 
conviction that work in the interest of animals, in every section of New England, is entitled to a full 
measure of moral and financial support. 


Pet Shows 


Animals P eraeas : 
Beat Rodeos Livestock Activities and Inspections Remarks 
Fairs 
Made 301 out-of-town calls 
38 Sales stables weekly 851 calls 
Slaughterhouses 3 times a week 1 prosecution 
823 livestock inspections 1 conviction 
562 3 S.P.C.A. agent does this work * Includes dog officer work for city 
Feed gulls and other birds along water front 
9 1,582 investigations 
37 stables inspected 
BOL 1 2 slaughterhouses inspected 2 dogs taken from wells 
15 stables inspected 82 investigations 
82 investigations * Only when obliged to 
10 7 52 cattle trucks stopped on highway R.R. loadings checked each week 
115 stables inspected Cattle and horses fed by society 
6 slaughterhouses inspected 
20 4 43 stables inspected 
Inspection of cattle trucks on highway 
Charity A4 385 slaughterhouses inspected * Veterinary care furnished—no clinic 
cases 1,191 stables inspected 
only 8,019 livestock activities 20,205 poultry crates examined 
314 
3,214 telephone calls for advice 
38 
237 4 1 slaughterhouse inspection Also fed between 250 to 300 wild ducks in Curtis Pond 


3 stables and 1 riding school 
2 livestock activities 
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EASTERN STATES LIVE STOCK LOSS 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


HE improvements in the care and shipment 

of live stock, as suggested in the report of 

the Inspection Department on page 25, 
indicate the purpose of the Eastern States Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Association. 

The association was organized six years ago, 
and its accomplishments, while encouraging, have 
been limited solely because of insufficient funds 
with which to operate fully. 

At the Annual Meeting held on December 13, 
1940 the following officers were elected: 


President—James G. Kennedy, General Manager, 
John P. Squire Company 

Vice President—James G. Watson, Editor, New 
England Homestead 

2nd Vice President—Lester T. Tompkins, Massa- 
chusetts Dept. of Agriculture 

Secretary-Treasurer—Marjorie L. Wyman, Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston 


During the year, exhibits emphasizing the re- 
sults of improper handling of live stock, including 
a motion picture depicting both good and bad 
shipping practices, were shown at the Skowhegan, 
Me., and Rutland, Vt., Fairs and the Eastern 
States Exposition in Springfield, Mass. 

A committee, headed by Lester T. Tompkins, 
organized for the purpose of obtaining legislation 
to control the predatory dog in sheep-growing 
communities, has held several meetings. This 
committee has grown to include goat breeders, 
poultry growers and wild life conservation inter- 
ests because of the damage done to other animals 
by dogs running at large. At the last group 
meeting the following resolution was adopted: 
“We are resolved that measures be taken to com- 
pel the licensing of all dogs, that the enforcement 
of the law already in existence be our main object 
plus the checking up of damages more closely, and 
to bring about a greater interest in live stock 
including the protection of deer and wild life.” 
In this connection it is planned to submit definite 
program data to all Granges, subordinate Granges, 
Farm Bureaus, Federations of Dairymen and 
Poultrymen and Goat Associations seeking united 
codperation from these various organizations. 


On October 30th a group of railroad representa- 
tives, veterinarians, and the Secretary of this 
organization met in Columbus, Ohio, for a discus- 
sion of all matters pertaining to the shipment of 
live stock. The Federal 28-Hour Law reads in 
part as follows: ‘Railroad corporations shall not 
permit animals carried or transported by them 
confined in cars longer than twenty-eight consecu- 
tive hours without unloading them for at least 
five consecutive hours for rest, water, and feeding, 
unless prevented by storm or accident.” 

Long-distance truck shipments of live stock 
have assumed such large proportions in recent 
years it has been proposed that the Federal law be 
amended to include them in the interest of pre- 
venting mistreatment and reducing loss. There are 
on record cases of animals having been carried 
for as many as 58 consecutive hours without 
having been unloaded or given apparent care of 
any description. 

To this end, Ray L. Cuff, Live Stock Commis- 
sioner, Kansas City, Missouri and representative 
of the National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board 
presented the problem before the United States 
Live Stock Sanitary Association, at their annual 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois. He referred to the 
inadequacies of the present law in these words: 


‘The live stock industry in general, and growers and 
feeders of live stock, will benefit from decreased losses 
of live stock in transit when the present-day inadequate 
federal 28-Hour Law is amended to apply to all methods 
of transporting live stock. 

“The men who drafted the 28-Hour Law some 34 
years ago are to be commended rather than censured in 
formulating the present legislation, even though in a 
third of a century it has reached a state where it now 
covers less than half of the present-day live stock ship- 
ments. This situation is not unique in days of progress 
and change. There appears to be but one document of 
laws and regulations of ten short, concise statements 
which has come down to us through the ages and which 
apparently is still pretty well up-to-date. We probably 
cannot amend the 28-Hour Law so that it will be up-to- 
date a century from now, but we can make a few ap- 
parently needed amendments that will aid today’s live 
stock growers and feeders in preventing avoidable ship- 
ping losses. 
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‘““As a group, made up of state and federal regulatory 
officials, you are interested primarily in the prevention 
and eradication of losses due to communicable infectious 
diseases. You are interested in an amended 28-Hour 
Law to the extent that this change will be an important 
factor in controlling and preventing live stock losses. 
You probably are not interested in the mode of trans- 
portation; whether by trailing, driving or by bringing 
into your state by train, truck, wagon, aeroplane or 
wheelbarrow. However, you are vitally interested in 
knowing that inbound shipments to your state are so 
handled that they remain healthy so that they can make 
a profit for the grower. 

“Since the country as a whole looks to our state and 
federal regulatory officials for constructive leadership 
and guidance in the suggestion of needed sanitary laws 
and regulations, it seems fitting that this body earnestly 
consider the recommendations of Dr. Mohler, Chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, made to the 
secretary of Agriculture in 1939 which are in part as 
follows: 


‘In connection with both the marketing of live 
stock and the veterinary inspection of such animals 
shipped interstate, new problems have arisen, 
caused principally by the great increase in live stock 
marketing by motor truck. 

‘Normally, about 20,000,000 cattle, 24,000,000 
sheep, and 22,000,000 swine pass through the prin- 
cipal markets, in the course of a year in interstate 
commerce. ‘These animals are inspected for dis- 
ease by trained employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Affected animals and those exposed to 
disease are treated under supervision and disposed 
of in a manner which prevents contagion from 
spreading to animals in other states. The origin 
of the diseased animals is determined and reported 
to the authorities of the state concerned. This 
phase of the work is highly important; frequently 
the first information received by a live stock sani- 
tary official of an outbreak of disease in his state 
is furnished through the report of a Department 
employee at one of the central markets. 

“Certificates are issued covering the interstate 
shipment of animals free from disease and of those 
which have been properly treated. Cars, trucks, 
and other vehicles and premises which have con- 
tained diseased animals are subject to cleaning and 
disinfection, under supervision. These operations 
are conducted on a large scale. 

“The type of supervision described has been 
greatly complicated, however, with the advent of 
the motor truck as a principal live stock carrier. 
At a representative market, during June 1939, only 
about 16,000 cattle were received by rail as com- 
pared with 70,000 by truck. For sheep the cor- 
responding figures, in round numbers, were 37,000 
and 99,000; and for hogs, 2,000 and 25,000. Thus, 
in all cases truck shipments were noticeably pre- 
dominant. The mobility of the truck makes it 


possible to deliver diseased animals to the stock- 
yards and depart before the infection is discovered. 
However, the truck may be used again before it can 
be traced and disinfected, whereas the railroad 
stock car which has contained diseased animals can 
be easily traced and cleaned and disinfected, in 
nearly every instance, before being reloaded. 

“In the transportation of live stock, losses due to 
improper handling, feeding, watering, and yarding 
are largely avoidable, and one of the functions of the 
Department is to enforce the laws enacted to pre- 
vent such losses. The 28-Hour Law, when prop- 
erly complied with, causes the animals to be un- 
loaded for rest and proper feeding and watering at 
stated intervals. Handling live stock in conform- 
ity with the provisions of this law prevents much 
suffering and shrinkage, and the animals are deliv- 
ered at their destination in the best condition 
possible. At the time this law was enacted motor 
trucks were not a factor in live stock transportation 
and, therefore, no provision was made for the proper 
handling of live stock shipped interstate by truck. 
However, reports have been received of long-haul 
shipments of animals which have been handled in 
an inhumane manner, and efforts are being made 
to have the present law amended so that it will 
cover truck as well as railroad shipments of live 
stock.’” 


As a result of Mr. Cuff’s talk, Dr. Mohler has 
again placed his recommendations before the 
present session of the General Legislature, and 
they are now being considered by the Legal De- 
partment for examination before they finally 
are presented to Congress. 

The Eastern States Live Stock Loss Prevention 
Association, the National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board, and other codperating units, are hope- 
ful that this law will be amended to include truck 
shipments of all animals. 

While most of the arguments for their inclusion 
are based on decreased losses, at the same time 
it must be emphasized that methods which de- 
crease loss also decrease suffering to those animals 
that are shipped over long distances. 


MISTREATMENT OF ANIMALS 
(Continued from page 13) 


anything possible to further a wider and more 
extensive movement and suggests uniting forces in 
an effort to stamp out the evil. 

The question of credit should not enter the 
picture. The name under which the campaign 
is conducted is unimportant. Quick results are 
imperative and all-important. A good start has 
been made. May the good work continue! 
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CARE AND TREATMENT OF CATTLE 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., and George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


se 


The cattle upon a thousand hills —” 
“Land flowing with milk and honey —” 


hundreds of yearsago. They are fully as necessary to health, comfort and well-being today as in those far-off 

eras. A general description of types and breeds, with suggestions for their care and treatment, and a review 
of their contribution to everyday living should prove to be as instructive and interesting to those who do not 
see a cow from one year’s end to another as to those whose daily work brings them in close contact with these 
patient benefactors of the human race. 

Inquiry regarding a report that a cow had been placed on exhibition in the Central Park Zoo in New York City, 
in order that native children might become acquainted with the principal source of milk supply, brought forth the 
reply that, while the Zoo could not boast of such a distinguished permanent resident, a portable farmyard on 
wheels is frequently on display in Park Department areas in congested city districts. The purpose is to enable 
children to see and enjoy domestic animals which are common to the children of rural districts. A cow and a calf 
loaned by one of the big milk companies is a featured attraction. Pigs, ducks, chickens, chicks, turkeys and pigeons 
are included in the display. 

This would seem to indicate that animal welfare agents whose duties are confined to large cities would have little 
need for training in the care and handling of cattle. However, with a possible few exceptions, rural areas are in- 
cluded in the territory covered by humane organizations, and it is felt that a brief article dealing with cattle 
will prove of benefit. 

It is reported that the dairy cow population of the United States is approximately 25,000,000, one for every five 


l \HESE and other Biblical quotations attest to the recognition of the value of cattle in their service to mankind 
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persons. The entire cattle population is estimated at about 65,000,000 head, and the cattle population for the 
whole world, including domesticated buffalo and all other species, is roughly enumerated at 500,000,000 head. 

An advertisement in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, dealing with wood products, asked this ques- 
tion: “How many jobs has a tree?” It goes on to list telephone poles, railroad ties, shoring in coal mines, the stud- 
ding in a house, children’s playthings, and pencils, as well as lumber in a general sense. This list could be extended 
a hundredfold since wood products, in one form or another, enter into practically every building operation. 

Were the same question asked in relation to cattle, 
k the incomplete answer would be fully as impressive 
: milk, cream, oleomargarine, cheese, leather, meat prod- 
ucts and soap. A little additional thought would re- 
sult in supplementing candles, glue, cosmetics, tankage, 
bone meal and other fertilizer, and the tail switch which 
is used in the manufacture of mattresses and for gen- 
eral upholstering purposes. The horns and_ bones 
would be mentioned, but few would realize the ex- 
tensive way in which they are utilized, such as umbrella, 
walking-stick and knife handles, combs, hairpins, 
buttons, pipe stems and crochet hooks. Various 
medicinal products must be included in any list indi- 
Gren ore cating bovine usefulness to man. It will surprise 
many to learn that curd, the coagulated or thickened 
part of milk as distinguished from the whey or watery part, is used in the manufacture, among other things, of 
combs, fan handles, cigarette holders, and telephone receivers. In New England, particularly, the use of oxen as 
beasts of burden is still quitecommon. One of the most famous ox teams does practically all the ploughing, harrow- 
ing and hauling on an eighteen-acre farm within ten miles of Boston. 

The principal breeds of cattle are: BEEF, Aberdeen-Angus, Devon, Hereford, and Shorthorn; DAIRY, Ayrshire, 

Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein-Friesian, and Jersey. 


eee 


Aberdeen-Angus 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS—tThe native home of this breed is in Northeastern Scotland, in the counties of Aber- 
deen, Kincardine, and Fofar, which areas are characterized as rolling to rough, not particularly fertile, and the 
climate is cold and damp much of the year. 

Aberdeen-Angus cattle are distinguished from other breeds by their black color, smooth and silky coats of hair, 
and polled or hornless character. They are cylindrical of body, compact, broad, deep, smooth and heavily muscled 
throughout. No other breed can boast of such an enviable reputation in the show-ring and carcass contests of 
the country. They mature at an early age, and because of their compactness and closeness to the ground they are 
likely to be underestimated in weight. Mature bulls weigh from 1,700 to 2,100 pounds and the cows from 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds. Individuals of this breed are inclined to be somewhat more nervous and excitable in tempera- 
ment than some of the other breeds. 

DEVON—One of the oldest breeds in existence. They originated in England in the county of Devon between 
the Bristol and English Channels. This section is damp and chilly much of the time, and the soil only fair in 
fertility. They are red in color, from a deep, rich red to a pale chestnut, and the skin is yellow. The head sup- 
ports medium-sized horns, creamy white in color with black tips and curving upward. In the case of the male the 
horn is shorter in proportion to thickness, and comes out fairly straight with little raise. The breed is of medium 
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Devon 


size, mature bulls weighing 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, and the cows 1,100 to 1,400 pounds. ‘They are straight in their 
lines, strong in the back, level in the rump, compact in form, low set, and show considerable refinement, having 
neat, clean bone which is free from coarseness. Breeders consider them dual-purpose cattle. 

Beginning about the year 1800, many Devons were imported to New York, Massachusetts, and other Atlantic 
Coast states. They have played an important part in the agricultural progress of New England, and today the 
greatest number of Devons in the United States are found in the New England states. 


Hereford 


HEREFORD—They originated in England in the county of Hereford, which is characterized by climatic con- 
ditions favorable to superior grazing. This factor accounts for the rustling habits of the present-day Hereford. 

The color is distinctive, varying from a medium to a rich red, and the face is white. The white color is also found 
on the underline, flank, crest, switch. breast, and below the knees and hock. The white face is a dominant char- 
acteristic, and the breed is often referred to as “‘white face” cattle. The body is somewhat rectangular in form, 
deep, and possessing excellent constitution and vigor. The neck is short and thick, and the horns are fairly long, 
white with waxy tips, which curve outward, upward and backward, or outward, forward and occasionally drooping. 
This breed is particularly known for its foraging ability, which characteristic accounts for its popularity on the 
ranges of the West and Southwest where they outnumber all other beef breeds combined. Bulls at maturity will 
weigh from 1,800 to 2,300 pounds, and the cows from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds. Some individual animals will weigh 
considerably more. 

Polled Herefords are similar to Herefords with the exception that they are without horns. This is not a distinct 
breed, but it is increasing in popularity particularly where feeder cattle are produced. 

SHORTHORN—Northeastern England, in the counties of Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland and York, 
is the home of this breed. The term “Shorthorn” emanates from the fact that, through selection and breeding, 
the early improvers of the breed shortened the horns of the original “‘ Longhorned”’ cattle which were native to the 
district. This breed was the first of the beef breeds to be brought to America, and in the early days of their intro- 
duction were frequently called ‘* Durhams.” 
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Solid red, red with white markings, white or roan (often referred to as “Red, White and Roan”’) are the colors 
of this particular breed. Rectangular in shape, the mature bulls may weigh from 1,800 to 2,400 pounds and cows 
from 1,400 to 1,800 pounds. Of the beef breeds, the Shorthorn excels in milk production, a factor which has been 
instrumental in making it a favorite on the small farm. 

There are three types of Shorthorns; two beef and one dual-purpose. The average beef Shorthorn carries horns, 
but there is also a polled strain. The milking Shorthorn is of dual-purpose character but shows much more re- 
finement than the beef type. 


Ayrshire 


AYRSHIRE—This breed originated in southwestern Scotland in the county of Ayr. 

The Ayrshire has a well built, stocky body giving the appearance of vigor and vitality. The color varies from 
almost pure white to nearly all cherry red or brown, with any combination of these colors, and is unquestionably 
the aristocrat of the dairy breeds. These animals are uniform in type, particularly strong in top line and balance 
of udder, and are handsome with their upturned horns. Cows weigh at maturity from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds, and 
bulls from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds. 

BROWN SWISS—Switzerland is the original home of the Brown Swiss, where the breed has been developed 
during many centuries. 

They are primarily for dairy purposes, but are real dual-purpose cows; that is, both for dairy purposes and beef. 
Color varies from dark to light brown, and at some seasons of the year approaches gray. There is usually a light 
stripe of gray along the back. Nose, switch, tongue, and horn tips are black, and there is usually a light ring around 
the muzzle. They are sturdy in appearance, and when full-grown the cows weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
with the bull ranging from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds. 

GUERNSEY—tThe Channel Islands, near the north coast of France, is the native home. It is thought this 
breed has been developed from a cross between the large red and brindle cattle of Normandy and the small red 
cattle of Brittany in France. 

In size this breed is about equal to the Ayrshire and slightly smaller than the Brown Swiss. Color is fawn and 
white, with fawn predominating. <A light cherry red with white is also found. The switch is usually white and 
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Brown Swiss 


the tongue light in color. The horns are of moderate size and amber in color. The skin is yellow, this charac- 
teristic extending into the milk which has a high percentage of butterfat and is yellow in color. When full-grown 
the cows weigh approximately 1,100 pounds, and the bulls about 1,700 pounds. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESTAN—The cattle from which our present breed has descended were developed in the 


Guernsey 


northern part of the Netherlands, especially in the Province of Friesland, and in the neighboring Provinces of 
northern Germany. 

They are the largest of the dairy breeds. The color is black and white, with these colors sharply defined rather 
than blended. Horns are small, tapering finely toward the tips, set moderately narrow at the base and inclining 
forward. The females are more likely to have small incurving horns, a slender neck, large body and capacious 
udders. Bulls weigh from 2,000 pounds up, cows from 1,300 to 1,600 pounds at maturity. 

JERSEY—tThis breed originated in the Island of Jersey, one of the group of Channel Islands between England 
and France. 

It is the smallest in size of the various breeds, the mature cow weighing about 900 to 1,100 pounds and the 
bull from 1,300 to 1,600 pounds. The color is usually shades of fawn or cream, although different shades of mouse 
color, gray, and brown are common, and some approach black. They are extremely angular in conformation and 
mature early. About the muzzle, around the eyes, along the back over the spine, down inner side of legs, and 
about the udder color changes to lighter tint which becomes approximately white on legs. Solid color is most 
common, but white spots of varying sizes are not unusual. The head is lean, fairly short, and the eyes are promi- 
nent and expressive. The cows are mild and gentle, but bulls, at maturity, are apt to be nervous and irritable. 

BRAHM AN—While this breed does not deserve a place in this record from the standpoint of milk or meat pro- 
duction, reference is made to it because it is the type which is used in wild-steer riding contests in rodeos which 
have become so popular in the United States. 

They originate in Asia and Africa and have a fleshy hump above the shoulder. There is an extreme development 
of loose skin along the entire underside of the neck, and there is a similar pendent condition of skin on the underside 
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Holstein-Friesian 


of the body, especially in the navel region. They have long legs, long, narrow head, ears long and drooping, and 
the horns are usually long, especially in the males. The hair is short and fine and ranges through various shades 
of gray to brown. ‘The hoofs are black. They are used as beasts of burden in their native lands as well as for milk 
and meat production. ‘Through cross-breeding the extreme hump has been greatly modified. 

In addition to the foregoing breeds, mention should be made of the Dutch Belted, which is still popular in some 
sections, the Red Poll and West Highlanders. However, since they are infrequently met with it is felt nothing 
would be gained by illustration or description. 

It should be emphasized that the descriptions given are of pure-bred stock and the best of each breed. Cross 
breeding results in the retention of definite characteristics, in many instances accompanied by less weight. 


Tue Cow AnD Her Car 


The period of gestation is approximately nine months, or, more accurately, 280 days. A cow should not be bred 
until the first breeding season after she is twenty months old and not again until two to three months after the 
weaning of each calf. During the first two or three weeks of life a new-born calf must live almost exclusively on 
milk or milk products. These should constitute an important part of the diet for several months. Milk can be 
fed beneficially until six or eight months of age. It is not necessary, however, after the animal is three months old, 
provided the diet contains adequate amounts of necessary minerals and vitamins. For best success in hand feeding 
young calves should be fed three times daily during the first month, after which two feedings per day should suffice. 
At two or three weeks of age small amounts of grain and a good grade of hay may be added to the diet. As the 
animal becomes older, the quantity provided should be gradually increased. The whole feeding problem is 
greatly simplified when good pasturage is available. 

It is advisable to provide good quarters for calving. The average cow needs little assistance if in healthy con- 
dition, nor do most calves, but many that die could have been saved by assistance at the proper time. As soon 
as the calf is born the membrane should be removed from mouth and nose. If not strong, a slight pull on the 
tongue and pressure at the ribs may stimulate breathing. The mother should dry her calf and give it first care, 
but the calf may need some assistance to find the udder. It should always receive first milk unless the cow is 
feverish and the udder inflamed. This acts as a mild purgative. 
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CASTRATION 


A steer is a castrated male, and castration should be done at the age of six to eight weeks. There is less danger 
of checking growth at this age. The object of castration is to prevent reproduction, increase fattening propensity, 
aud make the animals easier to handle. When this operation is performed, care should be taken to wash and dis- 
infect hands and instruments. The wound should be disinfected afterwards, with the opening permitted to drain. 
Animals should be allowed to exercise to keep down any swelling that might occur, and should be turned to pasture 
immediately in order to reduce the danger from infection. If calves are to be sold for veal it is not necessary to 
castrate. 


IMMATURE CALVES 


The shipment of very young calves ranks high as an evil. They come into the local markets just a few days old, 
barely able to stand. There are certain laws in force in several states designed to prevent the shipment of immature 
calves for food purposes. The best of reasons exist for doubting vigorous enforcement, however. Without tres- 
passing to any degree upon the functions of health departments, the inadequacy of this sort of veal as food for hu- 
man consumption should be mentioned as it is common knowledge that it is made available for this purpose. The 
shipment of calves under four weeks of age, unless strongly partitioned separately, and accompanied by their 
mothers, should be prohibited. The same ruling should apply to animals heavy with young; facilities readily 
accessible for emergency treatment, including watering, should be provided. 

There is good reason to believe that the railroads would rather not handle immature animals, but they are com- 
pelled to accept anything offered for shipment which is not contrary to law. Hence, the necessity for regulation. 


HANDLING 


Cattle are usually handled in one of two ways depending upon the type and purpose of the animal. Beef animals 
are usually handled as herds and driven from one place to another as the need arises, seldom being broken to halter. 

The nose ring, as shown in illustration, is forced 
through the thin membrane of the nose and fastened ne Z os 
in place, and is considered one safe means of dealing — 4 ~ SOME RRR TU tg ee ae 
with this animal. The bull is probably our most PM, @@ame ee Lt e 
dangerous domestic animal. For no apparent reason 
he will at times attack any person within reach. This 
is especially true when he is at large or being handled 
with a halter. A pole four to eight feet in length, 
attached to the ring, removes most of the danger in 
managing even the most vicious bull. He should never 
be tied by the ring, because in his efforts to repel flies 
he may tear the ring out with dangerous and painful 
results. He should always be tied with a sturdy halter, ‘ae 
or a chain collar, and the ring used only for the purpose Flaisnanea te 
of handling him. The operation of inserting the ring 
is a comparatively minor one, and when properly done frequently results in no loss of blood. 
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RESTRAINT 


Cattle are seldom cast as are horses, most restraint being maintained in standing position. Minor surgery and 
medication can be given or applied with comparative ease if the head is lashed to a gate or a fence or held in a 
good solid stanchion. It is common practice to force the tail straight up and over the back when minor surgery 
is performed on the udder or teats. This form of restraint must be exercised with reason. The motive is not to 
create pain or suffering but to distract attention from the work that is being done. 

When it becomes necessary to cast an ox, a general term for all 
bovines, it is best done by a rope being placed around the horns, or, 
lacking horns, around the head band on the halter and passing down 
the neck with a half hitch taken about the chest just behind the fore- 
legs. The rope is then passed down the back to the loin and another 
half hitch is taken about the body just behind the last rib. The end 
of this rope is then pulled by two men and the animal will cast, due 
to suppression of respiration. The rope should be released as soon 
as the animal is on his side. One man must rest his knees on the 
neck and pull the nose up off the ground. Another man must steady 
the animal in the flank region. Whenever casting becomes neces- 
sary it is wise, if possible, to administer a dose of chloral hydrate 
Nose Ring in order to make the animal less responsive and more tractable. 
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However, drugs should never be administered except 
by a veterinarian or another person expert in their use. 


MILKING 


Whenever a cow is approached, whether to be milked 
or for the purpose of untying her halter or any other 
reason, she should be approached from the right side. 
Milking is also done from the right side. It is customary 
for the milker to sit on a small stool holding the pail 
between his knees. Most milkers will put their left 
arm against the right rear leg and thus be warned of any 
unexpected action from the cow. Many milkers will 
rest their head on the animal’s flank for the same reason. 
The hands are placed about the animal’s teats and the 
fore quarters usually milked first. 

There are two ways in which the hands are placed 
on the teats, the manner being used depending to a 
large degree on the individual milker and on the size 
of the teats. The most common method is that of Casting Rope in Place 
gripping the teat using the full hand with the thumb 
and forefinger pressed well up against the neck. When using the full-hand method, the thumb and forefinger are 
used first to grip the neck of the teat, making it impossible for the milk to be forced up into the udder. The other 
three fingers are then compressed, forcing the milk through the small opening at the end of the teat. When this 
action is complete, the grip from the neck of the teat is released and the teat is allowed to fill with milk again 
from the udder. The thumb and forefinger then constrict the neck of the teat and the same action is repeated 
until the quarter of the udder is completely milked dry. 
When the first two quarters are dry, the hands are 
switched to the other two quarters and the operation 
repeated. 

In the second method of milking, used principally 
with heifers and on cows with very small teats, the 
teat is grasped at the neck between the thumb and fore- 
finger and the grip slipped down to the extremity of the 
teat forcing the milk down the canal. The teat is then 
grasped again at the neck between the same thumb 
and forefinger and the sliding motion is repeated. At 
times this technique is employed to force the last few 
ounces of milk out of the udder, after the completion 
of the main milking using the first method described. 
, Large dairies, with few exceptions, use mechanical 
Hand Milking milking machines both for sanitary reasons and to 
reduce labor. As a safeguard against injury to the 
cow, in many cases the principal milking is done by 
machine and hand stripping employed to complete 
the operation. 


Housine, RANGE AND PasTURE 

Unfortunately, because a calf is very easily handled 
and not prone to make protest, many of them, espe- 
cially those born in cold weather, spend their early 
months in dark, damp pens, or tied with a rope in a 
corner devoid of sunlight and fresh air. Serious ill- 
nesses, particularly rickets and intestinal infections, are 
liable to develop as a result of unsatisfactory housing 
conditions. 

Many of the beef breeds spend their entire lives out- 
of-doors, either on the range, In pastures, or in feed 
lots affording a minimum of shelter. In cold climates, 
at least, shelter should be available for protection 
against storms and extreme weather conditions, both 
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heat and cold. These shelters need not ordinarily be airtight, but they should have a tight roof and wind-proof 
walls with the entrances protected from the prevailing wind during the winter. Animals on the range seek their 
own food the year round by travelling from place to place. During extremely dry weather when the grass has 
been destroyed, and following heavy storms when it is covered too deeply to permit cattle to find it, hay must be 
provided and for best gains grain should likewise be supplied. 

Dairy animals are ordinarily allowed to feed in pasture during the spring, summer, and fall, receiving a certain 
amount of supplement in the form of grain and hay particularly when the forage is not abundant or of good quality. 
In winter many dairy animals are stabled continuously; in fact, many are kept in the barn the year round with the 
exception of the brief periods between lactations. This policy results in the highest rate of milk production, pro- 
vided that an abundance of necessary food elements are supplied in proper form. ‘This artificial existence, however, 
is likely to lead to physical disorders of various sorts, principally of the feet, legs and udders. Such animals must 
be provided with an abundance of bedding, wide comfortable stalls, regular cleaning of the stable and regular 
trimming of the hoofs to compensate for lack of wear. 

Light and fresh air are essential to the health of any animal. Drafts must be avoided and a temperature of 
approximately 45 degrees should be maintained during the winter season. This statement should perhaps be 
qualified. The coat, physical condition and individual requirements of cattle must be studied. The safest rule 
is to keep the animal comfortable. In most modern barns the animals are held in stanchions; devices consisting 
essentially of two perpendicular bars, one of which is 
movable to allow easy opening and closing so that the 
heads of the animals may go in and out readily. The 
most comfortable type is suspended by a chain or swivel 
from a sturdy support above and fastened below in a 
similar fashion so that it is fairly movable within narrow 
limits. The standing portion of the stall should be 
level but pitched very slightly to the rear. The floor 
surface should be of a material not uncomfortable to 
the feet, tamped clay being ideal in this respect, al- 
though the work of keeping it in proper shape is a disad- 
vantage. The most widely used floormg for stalls is 
concrete, but this is hard and cold and can be improved 
upon by covering it with planks or by setting wooden 
blocks into the surface. 

Sanitation is aided by the construction of a gutter at 
a suitable distance from the stanchion so as to gather 
urine and manure, thus preventing its accumulation 
in the stall itself. The distance from the stanchion to the 
edge of the gutter must be determined by the size of the cow. 
Roughly, this distance should be from 4’ 8” to 5’ 6”. If 
the gutter is relatively deep there is a decreased tendency 
for the animal to stand with its hind feet in it. 

It is well to have an isolation barn for diseased animals. 
After each use, straw should be removed and burned and 
the barn, as well as feed troughs and utensils, disinfected. 


Fires AND MosquiItoEs 


Flies and mosquitoes should be controlled because of the 
annoyance they produce, and also because of the loss of blood 
which results from heavy attacks by these pests. The use 
of sprays is highly recommended and urged, because flies 
are even more annoying to cattle than to horses. It is ad- 
visable to darken the stable during hot summer days because 
flies do not enter a darkened place as freely as a light one. 
Burlap bags may be hung over the door with the lower 
portion of each bag cut into one-inch strips hanging in such 
a manner as to brush flies from the back when an animal 
enters the door. If these burlap fringes are immersed in a 
fly spray daily, or more often, some of the spray will be 
applied to the back of an animal as it goes in or out thus ' 
tending to decrease the annoyance. Fly and Mosquito Brush 
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Use oF A SLING IN Ratstne InsJuRED ANIMAL 


Whenever it becomes necessary to raise an injured animal, it is reeommended that a tripod be erected and a sling 
placed around the body. A block and tackle or chain lift attached to the sling and tripod provide the means for 
raising the animal. It should be remembered that cattle, when rising, first erect themselves on the sternum, or 
breast, with the knees underneath, and then rise rear end first and come to a full standing position. In assisting an 
animal to arise it is wise to first tilt it on the sternum with the knees underneath; then, either through lifting at 
the flank area or by using a sling, raise the rear legs and have the animal stand squarely upon them. The animal 
is then urged to rise on the fore limbs. In this age of automobiles the quickest and safest way to raise an animal 
would be to call a wrecking car with a crane. 


FEED AND WATER 


Cattle are unusual creatures from the standpoint of body structure in that they have what is referred to as four 
stomachs, the largest of which, the rumen, occupies almost the entire left half of the abdominal cavity. Three 
of these stomachs, the rumen, reticulum, and omasum are in reality specialized portions of the esophagus. These 
are necessary due to the type and quantity of food consumed. Most of it is coarse roughage which must first 
be acted upon by bacteria before the digestive juices can do their work. The work of bacteria in preparing food 
for digestion is carried on in the three fore stomachs. It is an interesting observation that the first of these “stom- 
achs,” the rumen, must be nearly filled in order for it to function properly, and it can truthfully be said that a cow 
can starve to death with one hundred pounds of food in its stomach. This digestive arrangement enables cattle, 
also sheep, goats, deer, and other ruminants, to eat rapidly large amounts of coarse food and then to lie in the shade 
and leisurely regurgitate and chew the material, a small quantity at a time, breaking it into more digestible particles. 
This is called chewing the cud. 

In young animals easily digestible and nutritious foods are particularly necessary in order to insure healthy growth 
because the rumen, while present, is inactive in new-born animals. Its ability to function increases with growth. 

Grains, such as ground oats, ground corn, wheat middlings, etc., should constitute important items of the 
concentrated part of the diet and a good grade of hay, preferably alfalfa or clover, should be the basis of the rough- 
age portion of the diet. Except when on good pasture some grain should be fed throughout the growing period 
as well as in adult life in order to maintain good physical condition and to insure steady gain in weight. The 
rather widespread belief exists among dairymen that the feeding of excessive quantities of milk to young calves 
will result in the development of an increased storage capacity for food by 
stretching the rumen, in this way enabling the animal to eat more heavily 
in later life. This belief is false because milk is normally shunted past 
the fore stomachs into the true stomach, or abomasum. Overfeeding of 
this nature is apt to cause serious disorders, due to putrefaction of that 
portion of the milk which overflows into the rumen. 

Most calves of the beef breeds are allowed to nurse their mothers until 
weaning time, thereby permitting them a more nearly natural diet than is 
the lot of dairy calves. The latter are usually hand fed, drinking either 
from a pail, a trough, or from a special feeding device. One of the most 
successful, leaving little to be desired in the way of convenience or practical 
use, is an ordinary pail equipped with a sturdy rubber nipple. When 
artificially fed, all utensils used must be kept scrupulously clean in order to 
minimize digestive disturbances due to contamination of the milk. 

Ensilage provides all cattle with green food the year round. Corn is 
the best ensilage 
plant, but kafir, 
sunflower, cane, 
oats, peas, al- 
falfa, and soy 
beans with oats 
are good. Fer- 
mentation 
changes sugars 
to acids, pre- 
serving total 
food value more 
perfectly than 
any other meth- 
2 od of preserva- 
eeding Pail tion. 


asa cecurong 
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There is less food value wasted when ensilage is used, and less storage space is required than would be neces- 
sary to take care of the same quantity of dry feed under any other arrangement. 

Special attention should be given to food requirements during the hot, dry, summer months. As has been stated, 
drought is likely to retard or stop forage growth to the point where it may be necessary either to find new pasture 
lands or to augment it in the form of hay. An abundance of fresh, cool water should be available at all times. 
The ideal pasture is one with a good, fresh stream running through it. 


GROOMING 


Both from a sanitary standpoint and as a benefit to the animals themselves, especially cows, when confined either 
permanently or for a short period of time in a barn, they should be brushed vigorously daily, at least, with a stiff- 
bristled body brush. Udders and teats should be washed before milking if they appear to be soiled in the least 
way. The switch especially should be brushed regularly in order to keep it from matting and also to remove any 
filth which may have accumulated. If the eyes are watery or show any abnormal symptom they should be bathed 
with lukewarm water, or, more desirable, with a lukewarm solution of boric acid. 


CARE OF FEET 


Examination of the feet can be made with comparative ease on a tractable bovine. The front foot is picked up 
either by the right or left hand, depending upon which side the person making the examination is standing. He 
should stand facing the opposite direction in which the ani- 
mal is headed and should stoop down grasping the leg at 
the fetlock with the hand nearest the animal. The examiner 
should then push the animal gently with his shoulder so that 
the weight will be rested on the opposite feet, and should 
then straighten up, flexing the leg to be examined. The 
rear foot is handled in very much the same manner except 
that after the foot is picked up, a half pace backward should 
be taken and the foot supported over the knee nearest the 
animal. Great care should be taken in handling the rear 
foot to avoid being kicked. The feet should not be raised 
higher than is absolutely necessary. 


EXAMINATION OF MoutH AND TEETH 


The mouth and teeth may be examined either with or 
without a speculum. A speculum is an instrument which 
is placed on the head and is used for the purpose of holding 
the mouth open. It should be equipped with gum plates 
when used on cattle. If a speculum is not available, the 
person making the examination may stand in front of the 
animal and force both thumbs into the mouth at the sides 
with the fingers up over the muzzle. The thumbs are 
pushed against the hard palate and the head is elevated. 
An animal so held will open its mouth and a reasonably good 
examination can be made of the teeth and the interior of 
the mouth. 


Bopy PARASITES 
Lice 


These are small, gray in- 
sects that feed on blood and 
scales of skin. Heavy infes- 
tations may cause loss of 
weight and vitality. They 
may best be treated by a 
very thorough cleaning of the 
stable and by spraying with 
sulphurized oil. The condi- 
tion does not offer much of a 
problem during the warm 
summer months of the year, 
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but is extremely serious in winter as it is not only difficult to make a thorough job of cleaning the stable but it is 
impossible to spray an animal with oil as the coat will lose its insulating quality and render it susceptible to ex- 
posure. During cold weather frequent dustings of a good lice powder are recommended when infestation occurs. 
Thorough daily grooming is of benefit in the elimination of lice as well as in the early discovery of them. 


Texas Fever Tick 
Eradication is being effected rapidly by means of quarantine and dipping. Sucking of the blood of cattle by 
these ticks provides the means for transmitting the protozoan parasite causing the disease which results in high 
fever, destruction of red blood cells, marked loss of weight, and occasionally death. Most of the dipping that is 
done to remove these ticks is carried on by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry with an arsenical solution. 


To DETERMINE THE AGE OF CATTLE 


It is not as important to be able to determine accurately the age of cattle as that of horses, but the well-trained 
animal welfare agent should be able to approximate closely the age of all domestic animals. The general physical 
condition and appearance of most animals will indicate approximately their age, but the changes which take place 
in dentition are the most reliable guide. At times even competent authorities differ as to the changes which take 
place as indication of age, but all are in agreement as to the formula to be followed: eruption of temporary teeth, 
wearing of temporary teeth, eruption of permanent teeth, leveling or wearing of permanent teeth and wearing 
away of the crowns. 

Cattle at maturity possess thirty-two teeth; twenty-four molars and eight incisors. 


TIncisors 


There are no incisors in the upper jaw. In place of upper incisor teeth the jaw bone is covered by a tough layer 
of cartilage and sturdy gum, which enables the animal to take its food by means of forcing the lower incisors against 
the tough upper gum. The two middle incisors are termed pincers; the next on either side first intermediate teeth; 
the next on either side second intermediate; and those outside on either side are known as corner teeth. 


Molars 
The molars are arranged six on both sides of both upper and lower jaws. Temporary molars erupt during the 
first few days following birth. The first permanent molars appear at approximately two to two and one-half 
years, the second between eighteen months and two and one-half years, the third between two and one-half and 
three years, the fourth at five months, the fifth at eighteen months, and the sixth between two and two and one- 
half years. 


Eruption of Temporary Teeth 


Occasionally a calf is born with no incisors, but as a general rule the pincers and intermediate teeth have made 
their appearance. The second intermediate teeth ordinarily show within two weeks, but may appear much later. 


Wearing of Temporary Teeth 
The leveling of the milk teeth, in fact all teeth, depends to a large extent upon the type of food furnished. The 
wear is much slower where milk is the principal diet than when the calf is turned into pasture or fed dried forage. 
As a general rule, the pincers are worn toward the front at six months and leveled at about ten months. 


Eruption of Permanent Incisors 


The permanent pincers appear ordinarily protruding obliquely at the twenty-month period, assuming their 
natural position at the age of two years. The permanent first intermediate teeth erupt at two to two and one-half 
years. At three years the second intermediates show. Somewhere between three years and nine months, four 
years, or a little later, the corner teeth are through and a full set has arrived. 


Leveling of the Permanent Teeth 


At six years the pincers are leveled, both pair of intermediates practically so and the corner teeth are somewhat 
worn. At seven the corner teeth have lost their enamel in front. At eight years all tables are leveled, and at nine 
or ten years the table of the pincers is almost square. By this time the dental star of both the pincers and first 
intermediate teeth has become long and shows distinctly. 


Wearing Away of the Crowns 
g Y O 


At eleven to twelve years the dental star is square in all of the teeth which become triangular in shape and the 
wear is constant and rapid from this point onward. 


Horns as an Indication of Age 


Horns begin to emerge from either side of the frontal bone shortly after birth, and normally have penetrated the 
skin within eight or ten days. Within six months they begin to take definite shape, but are covered with an 
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epidermic substance which dries and rubs off at one year of age or a few months later. The determination of the 
age of cattle from the horns is only approximate as is the case with teeth. The number of concentric rings on the 
horns increases with age. The number of rings, plus two, will ordinarily determine the number of years of age. 
Since these rings are not caused by years of growth but by devitalization factors, principally pregnancies which 
normally occur annually, there is of course an element of error. 


MEDICATING 


Treatment, except of the simplest nature, should always be given either by an expert, preferably a competent 
veterinarian, or under his direction. Various types of medication are used in treating cattle. 


Powders 


Powders can best be given by placing them in the food—grain being the most suitable substance. This is a very 
convenient method, particularly where a prolonged course of treatment is necessary. 


Balling Gun in Use Drenching 
Balling Gun 


Capsules and pills can best be given by the use of a balling gun. Large capsules filled with powders, pills, or 
concentrated liquids are placed far back into the mouth and there released. Many large-animal remedies are now 
prepared in the form of large pills designed to fit the regulation size capsule. 


Drenching 


Cattle are quite easily drenched. A twenty-four-ounce bottle filled with medicine 
is forced between the lips at the side of the mouth and the head is tilted back, a nose 
grip being used to restrain the head when necessary. ‘The nose grip consists of the han- 
dler reaching over the head and placing the thumb and first two fingers in the nostrils. 
The head is then titled back by the handler forcing his elbow down and pulling the nose 
up in the air. The head should not be tilted too far back during drenching as it is 
difficult for an animal to swallow when its head is too high. Serious trouble will result 
if this caution is disregarded. 


Stomach Tube 


Large amounts of liquid medication or water can best be introduced by the use of 
the stomach tube. The tube is lubricated with a small mount of vaseline and ordinarily 
passed through the nostril into the esophagus and finally into the stomach. Liquids 
to be given are then forced through the tube by a special pump. However, it may be 
passed through the mouth through a special speculum. After the passage is complete, 
liquid medicine or water is pumped into the rumen by means of the pump. A stomach 
tube should be used only by an expert because of the danger of introducing it into the 
windpipe instead of the esophagus. Stomach Tube 
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DISEASES 


NorRMALS FOR CATTLE 


Bree EITC Or. cree Ses or Vin PARA 101.4 Oestral Cycle (Duration 2-3 days)...... 18— 21 days 
SIMA ION POO. 3, Sea ye ood ie ae ca 10-30 Dirationsol Pregnancy. 7727466 6 240-320 days 
ert Mere eens ole) laskh fs ket s Sant 40-60 (Average—280 days) 

Abortion 


Contagious abortion, otherwise known as Bang’s Disease, or brucellosis, is a highly insidious chronic disease 
confined to the organisms of reproduction. It is caused by a specific organism that is far more likely to affect fe- 
males than males. It is also transmissible to man, causing undulant fever. During the early months after breed- 
ing, the cow appears to be normal but the disease may cause the calf to be born prematurely. This disease is 
recognizable only by means of a blood test which requires the services of a veterinarian. ‘Treatment is ineffective; 
therefore, the principal means of control, until recently, has been the slaughter of infected animals. Recently, 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry has endorsed the use of “‘Strain 19” of this organism for the pre- 
ventive inoculation of immature heifers. This inoculation seems effective in the prevention of the disease during 
later life in animals that have been inoculated before reaching sexual maturity. This means of control has virtue 
in herds where the infection is prevalent but where the blood lines of animals are too valuable to make slaughter 
feasible. 

Anthrax 

This is an infectious disease of live stock caused by a germ that exists in the soil of certain regions which are 
known as “anthrax districts.”’ Cattle, horses, and sheep are most commonly affected with this disease, which 
develops in the acute form with a high rate of death resulting. The infection is taken in principally with feed 
and water, but the germ may also gain entrance through the skin and respiratory tract. The symptoms vary 
according to the species of animal affected and the acuteness of the attack. A veterinarian should be consulted 
when symptoms first appear. A greatly swollen, dark, soft spleen; dark, tarry, poorly coagulating blood; hem- 
orrhages, and watery infiltrations are the principal evidences of anthrax. Control measures consist in prompt 
disposal by cremation, or deep burial, of all carcasses, and, wherever practicable, the fencing of badly infected 
lands and water holes. 

Black Leg 

An infectious disease which is found in certain areas confined to soil infected with the blackleg organism. It 
affects especially young cattle between six and eighteen months of age and is usually fatal. The disease is charac- 
terized by high fever, rapid breathing, suspension of rumination, and great depression. Swellings occur especially 
on the hind quarter or shoulder, usually causing lameness or stiffness. Medical treatment is ineffective as a rule, 
and carcasses of animals which have died should be thoroughly burned or deeply buried to prevent reinfection of 
pastures. 

Bloating 


Acute bloating, or distention of the rumen with gas which forms in excessive quantities under certain conditions, 
is termed “bloat” and frequently demands drastic measures. The quantity of gas formed is often sufficient to 
dilate the rumen to the point where pressure against the diaphragm makes breathing difficult or impossible, causing 
death from suffocation. This formation of gas in the rumen is a normal phenomenon as bacteria acts upon the 
cellulose-containing substances normally eaten, and when formed in normal amounts it is not harmful because it 
is expelled by means of eructation (belching) which accompanies regurgitation of the cud. But when an animal, 
or a herd that has been stabled overnight, is allowed to go into the pasture early in the morning to consume rav- 
enously large amounts of lush, green clover, or other rapidly fermentable grasses still wet with dew, gas formation 
is so speedy as to require very prompt and vigorous treatment. Immediate treatment, usually by means of a 
trocar, is imperative. The trocar is a pointed instrument which is used to puncture the abdominal wall and the 
rumen, thus allowing the gas to escape with sufficient 
rapidity to permit the animal to breathe and to live. 
Except in a dire emergency its use should be restricted to 
a competent veterinarian or skilled cattle man. 

In using a trocar, select the point on the LEFT side 
of the animal in the center of the triangle just in front 
of the point of the hip, the triangle being bounded by 
the last rib, the transverse processes of the lumbar verte- 
brae, and the heavy muscle mass extending downward 
and forward from the point of the hip. Normally 
this area appears as a triangular depression. However, 
Trocar in bloated animals it is likely to be an elevation instead 
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of adepression. Place the point of the trocar in the center of this triangle and force it through the skin and under- 
lying tissues into the rumen immediately beneath, directing the point of the instrument toward the elbow on the 
opposite side. If time permits the area should be shaved and disinfected with tincture of iodine and the trocar 
sterilized by boiling before the instrument is introduced. In dire emergencies there is insufficient time for such 
precautions, and the choice must be taken between the certainty of immediate death and the danger of infection. 
When a trocar is not available, a butcher knife, or a carving knife, can be used as a susbstitute if, after it is inserted, 
it is turned at right angles in order to keep the hole open to permit the gas to escape. The trocar is equipped with 
a cannula, or hollow tube, which fits snugly around the instrument and is inserted with it. When in place the tro- 
car can be removed from the cannula leaving the tube through which the gases make their exit. 

While wet clover is the substance most likely to create such an emergency, other things may produce a similar 
result. A potato or an apple swallowed whole and lodged in the esophagus may completely close or obstruct this 
passageway, or a tumor or an abscess along the esophagus may act in similar fashion, preventing the escape of 
gases. » The use of a trocar is not reeommended except in an actual emergency, but if properly and promptly used 
it may save the life of a valuable animal or of several animals in a herd. 


Choke, or foreign bodies in throat 


Greedy animals will at times swallow a whole potato, or a whole apple, or perhaps a whole ear of corn, which 
becomes lodged in the esophagus, producing what is commonly known as “choke,” or stoppage of the esophageal 
passageway. ‘This disorder is serious if neglected, not only because it prevents eating, but because it is apt to 
interfere with regurgitation of gases formed in the rumen, thereby causing bloating. Emergency treatment 
should be discouraged because of the dangers involved. First, the danger of damaging the esophagus by the use 
of unsuitable instruments in unskilled hands. Medication with oil should also be discouraged because of the danger 
of the oil flowing into the trachea, creating a particularly fatal type of mechanical pneumonia. ‘The most impor- 
tant phase of emergency treatment should consist of watching the animal for evidence of acute breathing distress 
due to bloating, which may have to be relieved with a trocar pending the arrival of a veterinarian. 


Foot Rot 


This is a disease of the feet characterized by ulceration, dead tissue, swelling, and lameness. It usually first 
makes its appearance between the toes, then spreads around the region of the coronary band, destroying the tissues 
and causing the formation of foul-smelling sores covered by bluish gray scabs. It is picked up in moist places, 
such as low pastures and sloppy barnyards through which cattle must walk. Treatment should consist, first of all, 
in keeping the animals out of damp surroundings, removal of infected tissue, establishment of drainage, and the 
application of antiseptic ointments or dressings. This is a difficult condition to treat and a veterinarian should 
be employed. 

Hemorrhage 


Hemorrhage, or bleeding, is a common cause of death in all animals, man included, particularly when one or 
more large vessels are severed. Prompt treatment, therefore, is imperative. Tourniquets are perhaps the most 
effective means of temporary control. If the escaping blood comes in spurts, it is caused by a severed artery and 
the tourniquet should be applied between the wound and the heart. The knot in the tourniquet or a small, smooth 
stone, should be placed over the bleeding artery before the pressure is applied so as to compress it. 

If the bleeding is steady, a vein has probably been cut and the pressure should be applied below the wound. 
Any tourniquet should be loosened at least every twenty minutes to permit circulation to be restored to the de- 
prived areas even though bleeding resumes. Sterile pads tightly bound over the wound constitute another means 
of hemorrhage control. In any event, the service of a veterinarian should be procured as promptly as possible. 
Adrenalin and other chemical agents are practically useless in severe hemorrhages. 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


This disease runs a very rapid course, frequently resulting in death. It affects young animals more often than 
older ones. The method of infection is not known, although it is most frequently seen in animals shortly after 
they have been shipped from distances and subjected to chilling, to getting wet, or to irregular eating. It is, 
therefore, most frequently seen in feeder cattle or cows after shipment. Stabled animals, or those on pasture, 
are less likely to be affected, although such infection is possible if they come in contact with affected animals. The 
symptoms are refusal to eat, high temperature, difficult breathing, and swellings in the throat and brisket. 


Hoof and Mouth Disease 


This disease of cattle, and other cloven-hoofed animals, does not exist at the present time in the United States. 
In fact, it has made its appearance only four times in the history of this country, and the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture has each time succeeded in exterminating it after a short 
time. It manifests itself by blisters, or vesicles, on the feet and in the mouth, and in countries in which it is 
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prevalent it is a source of great economic loss. Whenever it appears in the United States, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry steps in, and, by means of slaughter, quarantine, and disinfection, it is eradicated with all possible speed 
and thoroughness. 

Lump Jaw 


This is a chronic non-contagious disease which affects the jaws and tongues of cattle and the udders of swine. 
It is caused by infection introduced on fringes frequently found on barley beards, oat stubble and various other 
grasses. In the early stages of the disease a hard tumor-like swelling appears. It later becomes ulcerated from 
inside, causing slobbering and difficult chewing and the animal becomes emaciated and frequently starves. 


Mange and Ring Worm 


The skin of animals affected by mange or ring worm becomes scurvy, and it will spread from one animal to 
another by contact. The best remedy is dipping or spraying with a good solution. Ring worm is similar in ap- 
pearance to mange, but usually causes circular-patches on the skin of animals. These diseases are most com- 
monly found during winter months and in the spring. They both cause severe itching, and Iodine and Nitrate 
of Mercury ointment may be used. Areas affected usually are on the head and neck, but infection may appear on 
other parts of the body. When animals are so infected, the stables should be cleansed thoroughly with a good 
disinfectant. 


Milk Fever 


The term “milk fever” refers to a chain of symptoms seen in young heavy-producing cows, either shortly before 
parturition or within a few weeks after the beginning of a lactation period. It is caused by mineral deficiency, 
a result of the heavy demand on the body for minerals due to the development of the calf or to heavy milk produc- 
tion. The symptoms are, first of all, an unsteadiness, or weakness, which very promptly gives way to inability to 
stand. As the condition progresses, weakness becomes so pronounced that there is a tendency for the cow to lie 
on her side, but in an effort to remain lying on her sternum she turns her head around to the side. When first 
observed, most animals suffering from this ailment are lying in the position described and are unable to rise. 
Treatment consists in supplying the needed elements which are so scant in the blood stream, the principal ones 
being calcium and magnesium. In milk fever the udder invariably is perfectly normal. 

Milk fever can very easily be confused with a similar-appearing disease known as acetonemia, which is due to 
lack of glucose in the system. Often these two diseases appear simultaneously. This, too, is a disorder requiring 
the services of a veterinarian. In the olden days, treatment consisted in inflation of the udder with air, thereby 
decreasing the milk production and in this way enabling the animal to restore its blood level with the needed 
elements. This treatment is potentially dangerous due to the hazard of introducing infection into the udder, and 
has been very largely replaced by intravenous administration of the needed elements. 


Mastitis 


Inflammations of the udder fall into three classifications. First, a simple congestion which appears in many 
animals immediately after calving. This can ordinarily be corrected by gentle massage with the application of 
some mild lotion such as camphorated oil. Second, acute mastitis, which is a very acute inflammation of one or 
more quarters of the udder characterized by marked inflammation and tenderness and a change in character of the 
milk. Gangrene may result, and the services of a veterinarian should be employed. ‘Treatment should consist 
in hot packs to the affected quarter, massage with camphorated oil, and milking at least every two hours so as to 
remove bacteria frequently. Third, chronic mastitis, ‘‘Garget,” is characterized principally by a decreased milk 
secretion in the affected quarters. Symptoms include strings of mucous in the milk taken from a cow so afflicted. 
Treatment for this disorder is relatively hopeless. 

Scours 


Calf scours, diarrhea or dysentery, is a disease of young calves occurring during the first few months of life. It 
is seen almost exclusively in hand-fed animals, and is a result of infection gaining entrance to the digestive tract 
either through the medium of contaminated feeding utensils or through association with infected animals. ‘Treat- 
ment should consist primarily in the institution of extreme methods of sanitation of the feeding utensils and the 
surroundings, isolation of the sick, and anti-diarrheal medication. 


Screw Worms 


Screw worms are the larvae of certain flies which develop in wounds as a result of contact of flies with wounds. 
Treatment should consist in chemical or mechanical removal of the invading larvae and protection of the wound 
to prevent further infestation. During the warm months of the year, animals with wounds should be stabled, if 
possible, in surroundings that are free from flies, the wound should be protected by dressings, and by the liberal use 
of fly repellents. Diphenylamine applied to the wounds is a preventive for keeping flies away. 
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Tuberculosis 


This is one of the most serious diseases of cattle, and it can be transmitted to man. Hogs, following tubercular 
cattle, can readily succumb to the disease. Small tubercles form in internal organs. ‘The infection will spread 
by eating food or drinking fluids contaminated by discharges from infected animals. Quite often no external 
signs of this disease will show, but if lungs are affected, the animal may cough or have difficulty in breathing. 
If the intestines are involved, chronic diarrhea may be present. The standard test to detect this disease consists 
of an injection of tuberculin into the skin—not through it. If the animal has tuberculosis, a round swelling about 
three-eighths of an inch to an inch in diameter will appear in thirty-six to seventy-two hours. If there is no swell- 
ing, there is no disease. Treatment is not satisfactory. All infected animals should be slaughtered and sanitary 
methods utilized. 

In November 1940 the United States Bureau of Animal Industry reported the completion of the prodigious task 
of making the entire country a “modified accredited area” which means that the incidence of this disease is less 
than one-half of one percent in every county in the United States. 


Warble 


Considerable economic loss results from the ‘‘ox warble.” Eggs are deposited on hairs of the legs, flank, and 
udder regions by adult flies. The larvae enter the skin and migrate through the body for several months, finally 
returning to the skin where they grow to an ultimate size somewhat larger than the first bone of the little finger. 
When they finally locate in the skin of the back they produce a hole which enlarges with growth of the parasite. 
These holes, in addition to being uncomfortable and capable of infection, render the hides of slaughtered animals 
almost valueless for leather. As the larvae migrate through the tissues, they cause discomfort and are capable of 
-ausing serious damage due to abscess formation, or even paralysis, should the spinal cord be invaded. The warble 
should be destroyed by squeezing out and crushing; and wading tanks, in which the legs of the animal can be wet 
up to the body, should contain about two percent of a coal tar creosote preparation. 


BRANDING 


Cattle raised on the open ranges of the west would lose their identity without some permanent distinguishing 
mark. In order that owners may identify their animals, individual raisers have their own distinctive brands. 
In the past branding has been done to a very large extent by the use of a hot iron. The result is a third-degree 
burn, which permanently destroys the hair follicles so that when healing takes place there remains a hairless 
area bearing certain characteristic letters and figures. Today chemical branding preparations are to a considerable 
extent supplanting the hot iron. These chemicals, likewise, produce a third-degree burn, but are probably less 
painful and certainly easier to employ. 


How to PREVENT AND REMovE Horns 


The dehorning of cattle is done to reduce danger to other animals. Horns are frequently responsible for nasty 
skin wounds or irreparably damaged eyes in animals which come in contact with them. The dehorning operation 
usually takes place at the age of one year by means of a clipper or dehorning saw. Both of these are used without 
the aid of anaesthesia. Within the past few years, however, Dr. Mack Emmerson of Pennsylvania has been 
popularizing a nerve-blocking technique which eliminates the pain from this operation. Even at best the mechani- 
cal dehorning of cattle is bloody and severe. A more humane method is that of chemically treating the “horn 
buttons” of calves during the first few days of life. This relatively painless procedure destroys the horn-producing 
layer of skin, thereby causing the animal to mature without the development of horns. This process is becoming 
more general as live stock men learn of its virtues. The discomfort manifested by the chemical process is almost 
negligible compared with that of removing horns already developed. 


How tro SuHootr 


When it becomes necessary to destroy an animal, large or small, it is entitled to the most merciful death possible. 
The spot where the blow should be struck, or at which the bullet should be aimed, may be clearly located by 
drawing an imaginary line from the center of each eye to the base of the horn on the opposite side of the head. 
The bullet should be aimed at the spot where the lines intersect, and a trifle above is better than below this spot. 


Animals Returned to Owners become a slogan at the League to bolster up the 
spirits of individuals who seem to be losing courage 
in their quest for a lost dog or cat. Frequent 

Don’t lose hope if you have lost your dog or cat. — visits and telephone calls are urged. The League 
Cases are on record where they have been found — seeks to coéperate fully in solving any animal 
after a period of from one to two years. problem and maintains a “Lost and Found” de- 


DON’T GIVE UP, YOUR DOG WON’T has — partment with a heart! 
IT WOULD BE A GREAT FAVOR IF OUR SUBSCRIBERS WILL PATRONIZE ADVERTISERS 
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(Continued from page 20) 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
For the Year ended January 31, 1941 


INCOME 
Memberships 
ai Meee ee fot CO aya. eee Ue! eae a $1 1900200 
Active a See a ee oe ee ee ee ae ee RO ek oe lO) Cy We 1,598.00 
Avasterenant Co.” ins" ie RE SUN cet le ee i ee iy a er A eee 889.75 
Junior a ae oa 2 ke Oe es ee eg a gi, a my 33 10) 
Tee? $ 4,420.25 
MEA Te LN COM eee Ie ey “ai eee et ee Ae We” ey oe Oe aR ETT 7 89 
eres OCNSOS Meee Ne ge Pe yee pw ee ee a By ibfstsik. seal 
— (aye) Wea Xay, Unt 
MonauoussorGeneral PurposeS ©). . 5 4 « . © « © wos 4 2 8 sh se Gs 2,794.16 
PCO CmnOxNelilVeSlLCH tS » sie eaten eae wa | AM SD 6 ed ee ee 51 695 51 
Prec Moee OMe LIUSh UNAS yam te, ee eee np mye wt) Ue 8 ee a eS ee, 5.448 43 
eEoisOrenesCuine cA Nlinalsseee epee fen oe he TO eee) SS ee oe) eS 7,746.89 
Clinic Income ee ee ee a ee nae ed a eke te Oe wv! oD. 6.956375 
Less EA@oeaRes “cA N yee eee A OR Soe Seer ea arn) | ve eee ee ee 3,549 . 67 
ee 3,407.08 
Pec imi@n@AvestnCOMG., 2 © s. .n 4) wf 4 ueost al he eee (cp My wt ees Ja OS ome 
Pence DCOSCStie hs 5 ae ee eee We Se el, Oe ly (Or Ve (A PERN hf 9.00 
—— 6.25 
Miscellaneous Income. eee ar Shere. trl Soe. SY eek? Sone! 
Total Income Available for General Purposes WO ge ew Oe ee 8 80,970.89 
EXPENSES 
Motor Collection Service Expenses a ee ee eee OO ea eb a ee to gh’. 85492160 
ecm COI Saray mee erie ee AIT) Re ee ee ies ee oe” ca ne Ne 4,526.18 
== $ 4,023.42 
Pannciehecciving Stavons Hxpenses) “a .uSe) sa) 9 ee ws ae a et a 6 6$10,489.29 
[eCSee LIT COU C serene uma Sc) tem et ee ge ee a ee oe Oe 3,241 .25 
—$<<—<—$_——— 7,198.04 
Ines vee roancn ixpDensesaal | B-llee Ure feos ce le Sse ls ae ee Pes 84g 74. 
Less Income . SO gg he Cae ae ee $1,463.82 
Income From Bartlett Angell Fund Cele eck bs woe er ae at ahie 1,562.00 
—_— — — 3,025.82 
SS 1,822.92 
Gumtouriooted: briends:Esxpensesi. 6 6 5 5 8 6). ses oe «| § 8,984.19 
IBESSSI TI COMERS MAI eA war bee od Mone Ge ery SR REP 2 a 5: 1,109.30 
SS 2,874.89 
ime estducaiOon xX pGnses ian ean be) fol nee Ae es eee 2 Sel 502.90 
essen COMOSs- wae Tame” oR OM rts a i Re he , Ee ie, 245) 
1,324.95 
UMA Ae Sa UX pDeCNSeS Gy ys, a) 4 A ey 0) Seo wh Ow. le es 9 I: cc Ue wl Oe 411.28 
General Expenses 
Sclariesiands Wagese me ©) a aa lke Aeon ee SOR 2. oi eee ee $66.2402-77 
EXE AR DOT Mein eye a, oe eee REY Seek. Th ee) 621.28 
| OEE 9 2 ot a hie ee ee S| lr. 942.00 
Provisions. DT eae Oe 5 9 St ae ee ge cs RO 2,732.45 
Sawdust and Chloroform 2, 6 .s 4 . a oe 6 Ao 328.36 
IRC NACCULOtCAINe En gamer kee eee aatets! hae ey 8) We te een Sa ed 1,332.97 
Ionian O Wel men ee es Se ee ee eee ee a ere eee 717.19 
Water i” age ge a Se ee ee ee ee ee a 160.75 
Gs alaivos * te TR ee Se ee Sty et i ieee, Neer eine wee Of Ie Lal 
eke: & yp RR eS Ee Ee A ee eee de ake Oe epee 1,282.49 
Postage . a Re ee A 8) Sos "Seer BU ae et eae oe 614.44 
Office Supplies and Printing Pek ee eb eee SP! te oa re 971.09 
TKeneire rand sRENOW Als Seman ye Pee |. Ae See ets be ow Oe Re OS 335y8) (05) 
Insurance : A hd oe eee ee ei le ee 2,809.04 
Services of Second National Bank eats ait. ate ee he ie er ge Me a aa 2,398.30 
Travel Expense. . Se Won WSC olla <i eh a ne en ae ee Oy ee 582.35 
Field Secretary Expenses + Soe Tb eee Oe ere ee Rew oe oe ae OA 676.10 
Real Estate Tax SN hy eae SPURS senate gone Se Sous pt Oa ms ee take 1,138.67 
EN DA Vas LTeetsSNeltGr: sate werae A we OR iggs em onl es of) eee ats Mice i ga 136.49 
Sundries... i ae ae ON! et tnt” ha enh Be tw 4,464 .29* 
———— 90,173.19 
Total Expenses : oe ele = $107,828.69 
Excess of Expenses over Income for Year ended January 31, 1941, paid from 
General Fund .. . : Ca, SMe Ss des 26,857 .80 


* Includes: cunitoune: Mudiee Repairs Laundry Hardware 
Ice, Soap, Towels, Bedding, Disinfectant, Freight, Carfare, etc. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 

We have examined the financial statements of the ANIMAL Rescur LEAGUE of Boston as listed in our report for the year 
ended January 31, 1941, have reviewed the accounting procedures of the LEAGUE and, without making a detailed audit of the 
transactions, have examined or tested accounting records of the LEAGUE and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the 
extent we deemed appropriate. 

We have verified the cash by obtaining certificates direct from the depositary banks; and the investments recorded on the books 
at January 31, 1941, by communicating with the custodian holding the securities in safekeeping for the account of the LEaGuer. 

In our opinion, the financial statements in our report, which include the foregoing statement of income and expenses for gen- 
eral purposes, present fairly the position of the LEAGueE at January 31, 1941, and the results of its operations for the fiscal year 
then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 
ScovELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY. 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE LIFE OF 
THE DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, AND INQUIRY INTO 


OUR AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN 
THE BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 


(eee! At Ae AAA A A A A A AAA AA AA eA 2 (AeA A AAA AA A AA AeA AA eA eA, eA Ae AoA AA A A od eho ooo 
) 


: 422 Boy NS . Bos 
Howell Brothers, Inc. CHSTON STS ae 


Houschold Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandise of inferior quality 


for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 
sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 


LILI SPL I SD SD SI SSS AASAAS SS FSSA ADA A AAA AAA A.A A a 


THE RUMFORD PRESS - 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PRINTERS OF 


MAGAZINES - BOOKS -: CATALOGS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


In Boston: 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET 
Telephone: KENmore 9500 


K.F.S. CERO-MEATO and Pes LUliten 


“K.F.S. TESTED FOODS” KFS, caNnio 1000 Etre, 


have been granted the seal { AS REPRESENTED 

of approval as shown here. The American Animal Hospital Association in é AAH! 
M 
E 


cooperation with the American Veterinary Medical Association are super- | 
vising Biological and Chemical tests to guarantee food value of foods which iN 
bear their seal of approval. . 


IM COOPERATION WITH 


Liberal feeding sample will be sent free of charge on request or a 10-Ib. trial order will be sent all charges prepaid 
for $1.00. For full information write to the address below. 


THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 445, FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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THORP & MARTIN ‘teem 
COMPANY 


66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


COURTESY = SERVICE 


QUALITY = 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C. Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


2DP 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 


Catalogs— Booklets 
Job Printing 


299 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Tels. Han. 4703-4704—4705 -5875 


THERAPOGEN 


The Dependable Antiseptic 


Effective against Streptococcus Viridans in a dilution 
of 1 to 30. 


Samples and Literature on request 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 
213 S. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THERAPOGEN, LTD. 
2722 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Compliments of 


HUGO'S 


North Scituate 


Telephone for Reservations 


SCITUATE 750 


HUBbard 9878 DEVonshire 8338 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 


Accident and Mechanical Repairs 


“BEAR” SYSTEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


66 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOSEPH L. BUDD 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


Keep your dog fit with 


MILK-BONE 


@ Dogs can’t stay in condition without 
proper food elements! Milk-Bone helps 
provide these. Milk-Bone is made with 
nourishing milk and high protein beef 
meat meal... plus other nutriments. 
Hard, firm... it helps exercise canine 
teeth and gums! Get a package of Milk- 
Bone from your dealer, or send a post- 
card for a free sample to Milk-Bone 
Bakery,..., National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


PWN IY =P O.U Re fit OUR ER Vea 


PRIVATE 
VETERINARY HOSPITAL 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Our Foods Are Used in Many 
of the Leading Kennels 
Throughout the Country 


4 MADE BY A COMPANY 


COMPOSED OF PRACTICAL DOG MEN, 
AND FIT FOR ‘*MAN'’S BEST FRIEND”’ 


Modern Equipment . . . 


X-RAY 
FLUOROSCOPE 


Write to Us for 
Free Booklet and Sample 


Old Crusty 
Dog Food Co. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 


Needham Heights : Massachusetts 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 Village Street, Boston 
Telephone: HAN. 7760 


MAKE YOUR LOCAL 


M. P. WHITE CO. First 
igh National Store 


HARDWARE YOUR 
PAINTS AND HEADQUARTERS FOR 
JANITORS’ (Pet Foods. 
SUPPLIES 
9 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 


55 STUART STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Food at Low Everyday 


Prices 
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Telephone: KENmore 7100 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


Sick Room Supplies «= Wheel Chairs 
Trusses = Belts = Hearing Aids 


851 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. ci 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


Goodrich LIFE SAVER Tread 


SILVERTOWN TIRES 
Wipe Wet Roads Dry 


GOODRICH TIRE SERVICE CO. 
96 Broadway (Off Park Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Han 5760 


Red Heart Dog Food 


in 3 Flavors... 


beef, fish, and cheese! 


Red Heart is quality dog food con- 
taining many vitamins and minerals 
necessary to a dog’s health and 
vitality. 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


221 BRIDGE STREET 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1941 


Open All Year 
on the 


Worcester 
Highway 


at 


Framingham 
Centre 


A Charming a 1812 HOUSE 
Place to Dine ees 


Seiler’s 1775 jitathgtes per Inc. Route 2 Lexington 


Seiler’s Inc. Restaurant 
Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


Compliments of 


LONDON HARNESS 
COMPANY 


SIXTY ERANKLIN STREET 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 


Gn. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Cats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PPUMBING AND HEATING 


REMODELLING AND REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 


B. T. CLancy, Tel. President 6665 W.P.FI?TzGERALD, Tel. Granite 4595M 


D3 


Compliments 


of a 


Friend 


CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Park Square, Boston Liberty 2150 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
* LUMBER ww 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


cat eet. HANcock 8700 Yeieis 


The Red Cab with the Triple Black and White Stripes 


Independent Taxi Operators Association 
18 Troy Street, Boston 


Res. Tel. STA. 1541 Tel. ALG. 9482 


S. HURWITZ CO. 
13 Brighton Abattoir 
Brighton, Mass. 


Prompt Delivery 


JAMES GALLAHUE 


351 Tremont Street, Boston 
Beer, LAMB and POULTRY 
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Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 


Groceries and Provisions 


FRESH EGGs A SPECIALTY 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
TABLES AND COAT RACKS 


Compliments of 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD DOG FOOD 
COMPANY, Inc. 


GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 
SWEEPING COMPOUND 


SAWDUST 


EXCELSIOR 


Compliments of 


Tes kCA SEY, 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


Compliments of 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 


LAMPER’S 
HIGH GRADE 
ANTHRACITE AND FUEL OIL 


Chrysler Airtemp Burners 
496 BROAD STREET 


LYNN 


Commercial Printing of Distinctive Quality 


A. I. RANDALL, INC. 


PRINTERS 
216 Union St., Rockland, Mass. 


Phone Rockland 58 
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Established 1863 HANcock 0545-0546 \ =, 


M. STOLL & CO. | RAQ\ A cine tt | 


“ge ~=New Clever Joker Novelties 

Wholesale Grocers DARRRea Select Dance,Party Favors 
Donkey Cigarette Dispenser 

DISTRIBUTORS OF IN Sensational Whoopee Bag 

; Your Party a Mirthday, 

Carver Brand Canned Fruits IN Kea For Leer Cline Birthday 
q No Our Line is so Complete 

and Vegetables \ It makes a visit here atreat 


434 HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON, MASS epee ee a eae 
ieee ZZ BRomMFIELDST. Boston.MaAss 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


**Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile ‘‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 
PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘Motor Clinic’? — 


cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 
eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 


work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
park sauare * BOSTON 
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Animal ‘Rescue League 


ele 
g 
e 
OF BOSTON 
51 Carver StTreET, Boston, MAssaACHUSETTS 
: 
s 
y 
s 


~~ 


Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: RoBert F. SELLAR First Vice President: Roczr Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. 
Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss Helen Hart Mason, Mrs. 
Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


“SH SH SH SHG SRF SAW SR 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, 
Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


Tv 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Granholm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cem- 
etery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a 
farm of twenty-one acres. 


> 


Sr Sh 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks: a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


a! SAA 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


Say SH 
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Geo. T. Hoyt Co. 


RE Wicwy 


* | Muonings « Tents « Flags j 

wo} As, 
yf ya 
: VENETIAN BLINDS ip 


CANVAS GOODS 


549 Rutherford Avenue, BOSTON 


lieth igs rong Set We never use Style as a sugarcoat 


for Poor Quality. 


Anybody can sell a man once. But 
it takes Quality to keep him com- 
ing — to make customer mean 
“friend.” 


Syo/"PIERGERG@: 


Headquarters for 
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Dog Foods 


We have 39 kinds! 


ROGERS PEET 
COMPANY 


Tremont St. at Bromfield St. 


BOSTON ‘ 
Xe 


>> 
Tv 


Distributors of SPEAK-FOR-IT DOG FOOD 
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